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‘Victory for 
the Viet Cong’ 


—What does it mean? 


“Victory For The Viet Cong ”’—that 
will-be the prevailing slogan during 
the big demonstration !in London this 
Sunday. Being radical pacifists and 
politically very much out in the cold 
at the moment, we need to sort out as 
clearly as possible our attitude to- 
wards the implications of ‘this slogan. 


The easiest way 'to ‘take some stance 
towards ‘it is of course to play ‘the 
game called “purism.” In order to 
play this game we must first adopt an 
ideology comprised of rigid principles 
and then submit anything ‘that hap- 
pens in the world to our own special 
laboratory ‘tests—and if the results 
aren’t quite kosher, we can turn our 
thumbs down hard. But what will we 
be then? Scientific mummies. Museum 
zombies. Our hearts will have dried 
up. Then, let us examine more deeply 
than this! 

Many “liberals” ‘in. this country ex- 
cuse their half-hearted support for 
the ongoing American onslaught in 
Vietnam by worrying about what 
would happen if America pulled ther 
troops back home and the NLF took 
over control. For example, there are 
dire predictions of a “ blood-bath ” if 
the Communists take over South Viet- 
nam, and this is being frantically 
rationalised (cf. Observer or Guard- 
ian) ‘into an escape from lending one’s 
whole support ‘to the demand ‘that 
America should get out forthwilth. 


Yet the appeal to ‘“‘ certainty” about 
any such ‘future tis very doubtful: it 
badly misses the moral point, for no- 
body is in any position ‘to make this 
kind of castuiron prophecy. If any- 
body lis trying 'to judge the present 
“moral” quality of the NLF move- 
ment, and project from that its likely 
behaviour if it gained real power, he 
would strengthen his case immeasur- 
ably by producing some hard evi- 
dence—evidencé, for example, that 
the NLF uses indiscriminate terror, 
torture, and assassination at least 
as widely as does its opponent. 


Of course, we can all have our sus- 
picions. From an outright NLF 'take- 
over, for example, we would expect 
some regime to emerge which would 
be left-totalitarian, statist, anti-liber- 
tarian, and well-tatlored to the capri- 
cious desires of ideologues and top- 
dog Communist leaders. But we can- 
not foresee with certainty that ‘this 
will happen. What we can say is ‘that 
there is virtually no historical prece- 
dent for a “‘successful” revolution 
waged by violent means. To be sure, 
one can frequently point to the short- 
term amelioration of specific wrongs: 
but other evils—generally far greater 
ones—soon rise to replace them, cf. 
the French and Russian Revolutions. 


In other words, it ‘is intellectually 
correct 'to suggest—even at this early 
stage, when the social revolution in 
Vietnam has ‘barely begun to progress 
—that the end result of NLF “ suc- 
cess ” will be something pretty repre- 
hensible, precisely because of ‘the vio- 
lent and militaristic methods of 
change that are being used by ‘the 
revolutionaries. But ‘it is morally in- 
correct to take up an a priori doomed 
attitude ‘towards 'the violent revolu- 


tion in Vietnam—because, with each 
historical revolutionary failure, it be- 
comes more rather than less impera- 
tive 'to believe ardently in the pos- 
sibility of establishing some reason- 
able and attractive way of life some- 
where on this earth. By an almost 
biological Jaw of nature, people wilth 
strong ideals need ‘to remain ‘pro, not 
anti, in their feelings for, and. atti- 
tudes ‘towards, any human struggle 
against oppression and injustice— 
whatever 'the odds. One hopes, ‘in 
spite of—that is the only decent ra- 
tional attitude. 


Perhaps we can make this attitude 
clearer by differentiating two kinds 
of pacifist—the lines are not rigid 
but are drawn mainly for ‘the sake of 
convenience. Our first pacifist will 
adopt towards a violent social revolu- 
tion an attitude which uses violence 
as an absolute yardstick. As soon as 
a revolutionary movement seems to 
be employing violence, whether spirit- 
ual or ‘physical, as an habitual instru- 
ment, he will write off the,revolution 
as corrupt and immoral. He will re- 
fuse to make any judgment between 
the capitalist society shot through 
with actual and potential violence 
and the fledgling revolutionary move- 
ment that is equally violent. And so 
he feels obliged to pronounce an 
equal plague on both houses. 

Our second pacifist will find this a'tti- 
tude just a bit too abstract. Without 
being ‘able always to refute its strong 
logic, he feels that something im- 
portant has been left out of the pic- 
ture. A libertarian elan and strong 
sense of solidarity in the atmosphere 
of the revolution seems to him to be 
part of iits reality, just as the violence 
is also part of its reality. He senses 
intuitively an underlying vitality, a 
possibility of new beginnings, a long- 
awaited opportunity to break free 


from the stifling grip of colonialism 
and thereby remedy intolerable 
wrongs and ‘injustices. And ‘so he 
finds ‘himself in “ critical sympathy ” 
with the revolution. To be specific, 
the NLF is struggling with harsh and 
bitter historical circumstances: were 
we in their ‘shoes, we could only pray 
to be ‘able to act with some grace and 
consistency. 


However, we still feel obliged to say 
that this Sunday’s demonstration is 
not at all likely 'to contribute anything 
towards ‘the establishing of peace 
in Vietnam. The organisers speak in 
terms of 15,000 people on 'the streets 
in 'the afternoon. Given this ‘situation 
——an excited atmosphere, with a mass 
of roused citizens, most of them pro- 
foundly frustrated and feeling com- 
pletely powerless ‘to stop the continu- 
ing horror of ‘the war, lin the presence 
of massed policemen, plus plenty of 
fear and panic on both sides—there 
is bound to be violence, either spor- 
adic or more probably widespread. 


The organisers of the demonstration 
know this—they are not stupid ‘men. 
Tt is therefore somewhat disingenuous 
of them to suggest that they are try- 
ing to keep tthings as cool as possible, 
when they are planning to include on 
their platform speakers who preach 
violent revolution and ‘insurrection 
for its own sake as part of a theory 
of general world breakdown, and 
when it lis known in advance that the 
crowd will include many people who 
are coming along quite deliberately 
to cause as much disruption and dis- 
order as possible by swapping 
punches with the police, vandalising 
property, and so forth. 


How ‘to cope with events ‘this week- 
end? We don’t know the answer, ex- 
cept to go on the demonstration with 
as clear a head as possible and deter- 
mine neither to provoke, nor to be 


South Vietnamese “ navy craft” fully 
loaded with coffins arrives at pier in 
Hue, ancient imperial capital of Viet- 
nam. 


provoked by, ‘the police. That at least 
will help to minimise broken heads 
and ugly scenes. But let us make one 
practical proposal. Probably ‘there ls 
a spiritual ‘travail that has to be 
undergone by people before they can 
begin to conceive creative ideas of 
large-scale action—just as, after the 
loss of a loved one, it is necessary 
to go through mourning-labour before 
one can begin ‘to think of carrying 
on with life again. 


Consider. It is now more than twenty 
years since the Vietnam war began. 
More than 12;000 American soldiers 
and over one million Vietnamese 
civilians have been killed ‘in this time. 
Quite apart from the question of 
right or wrong strategy and morality 
of the ‘actions in this ‘war, the fact re- 
mains ‘that (1) this is ‘an unmitigated 
tragedy for all 'the peoples of Viet- 
nam and America, and (2) ‘that we in 
other parts of the world now live 
in anxiety and danger because of it. 
In the long-term pespective it lis diffi- 
cult not to see this arc of events as 
retribution. He that lives by the 
sword shall perish by ‘the sword. 


It is not to be expected that we shall 
be able to extricate ourselves from 
the plight in which we are now 
plunged by diplomacy, negotiations, 
or battles with the police. If we are 
ever to get out of it, it first requires 
mourning and deep ‘thoughtfulness, 
and then useful ‘action of the kind we 
have already mentioned. Could not 
the organisers call for, say, 15 minutes 
of silent mourning-vigil in Trafalgar 
Square on Sunday afternoon? It 
would at least lend some small dig- 
nity to our protest. 
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March 17: means 


I thought Bob Overy’s front page 
editorial on ‘the Pueblo incident 
(Peace News, February 2) very well 
written. It highlighted the tragic gap 
that exists between what the human 
situation needs—‘“tractors” in regions 
of the world which are, by our stand- 
ards, underdeveloped—and what poli- 
tical protocol dictates: crisis situa- 
tions, etc. However I feel that his 
comments ‘in last week’s Peace News 
(March 8) were a little unfair; he 
shouldn’t simply write off those who 
will demonstrate on March 17 as “a 
mob” showing a “sham solidarity” 
with the Vietnamese people. I should 
think that many of the “mob” will 
have no means at all (and I mean this 
in its fullest possible sense) 'to make 
known their feelings about the back- 
ground events which make the demo 
necessary. How very lucky Bob Overy 
is to nave the opportunity to give 
vent to the concern which he un- 
doubtedly feels about situations and 
events as they occur from week to 


week. 

Undoubtedly the demo on 17th will 
“show ... expressions of frustration, 
ill-directed violence, and anger,” but 
this doesn’t necessarily mean that ‘the 
demonstration will “lack dignity” 
(the question of dignity may be com- 
pletely irrelevant?), it simply depends 
upon one’s particular vantage point. 
“Dignity ”’ doesn’t come easily to 
people who find 'themself ‘isolated like 
those I have referred ‘to, and Peace 
News’s reporters/editors shouldn’t be 
too quick to pen such severe judg- 
ments. 

The ‘‘mob” may have dignity, but it 
will require both Peace News and 
Bob Overy to muster together the 
“ compassion,” which the latter called 
for when he concluded his Pueblo 
editorial, to bring it into view. 

If it were possible (and it ‘isn’t) for 
Bob Overy to forget all his present 
connections etc, and go along to Tra- 
falgar Square and Grosvenor Square 
he could voice the objections he 
raises from among the crowd. There’s 
nothing like sharing the predicament 
of others on an equal footing for con- 
firming one’s theoretical convictions. 
Ian Cameron, 

10 Knox Court, 

Studley Road, 

London SW4. 


Bob Overy writes: Point taken about 
my privileged /isolated position; but I 
shall most certainly be with ‘the 
crowd on Sunday. The “ mob ” js in- 
deed made up of human beings! 


March 17: welfare 


I attended the last meeting of the 
Ad Hoc group for the March 17 de- 
monstration. Let’s face it, this demo 
is being organised by the Vietnam 
Solidarity Group. What really upset 
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me was the irresponsibility of the 
organisers to the 15,000 people they 
expect to turn up. They have accept- 
ed the police ruling that when the 
march reaches Grosvenor Square it 
will continue marching out into Park 
Lane. The organisers know very well 
this won’t happen and instead of be- 
ing honest and insisting that they 
want to demonstrate outside the 
American Embassy, they have accept- 
ed the police ruling to march out of 
the Square. The executive committee 
is meeting on the Sunday morning of 
the demo to draw up final plans. How 
15,000 people are going to be told at 
such short notice beats me. The idea 
of having a legal and welfare group 
seemed to me fo be brushed aside. 
The leaders don’t seem to want the 
responsibility of helping people who 
are going to get arrested. They have 
passed this on to a so-called Welfare 
Group. It is obvious the leaders won’t 
be getting arrested, they never do. I 
shall be taking Alistair Bucknell’s ad- 
vice. I shall forget March 17, I won’t 
be there. 

Manny Blankett, 

104 Blandford Street, 

London W1. 


Pueblo 


I would agree with Clive T. Robinson 
(March 9) ‘that ‘is was irresponsible 
of me to call the capture of the USS 
Pueblo by North Korean naval patrol 
boats, “a brilliant example of direct 
action.” But when he then substitutes 
for my over-enthusiastic phrase an 
even more deceptive “ verbal mask ” 
—he calls ‘the capture “armed ag- 
gression ”—I find ‘it ‘impossible ‘to re- 
tract completely. 

Moreover, he builds from this decep- 
tion to an entirely false conclusion. 
It just is not true to say that lif the 
Pueblo incident had sparked off a 
nuclear war, then the North Koreans 
would ‘be “no Jess guilty” than the 
nation which actually used nuclear 
weapons. 

If Mr Robinson believes that it is not 
the pacifist’s job to apportion blame, 
then he should not seek to blame two 
sides equally—for that is apportion- 
ing ‘blame: in this case, quite falla- 
ciously. 

Bob Overy, 

7 Tyndale Terrace, 

London Ni. 


Non-violent action 

Peggy Smith thinks I’m “ distressed ” 
about Non-Violent Action in Vietnam. 
What I actually said was that it made 
me want to scream; and if most of my 
letter hadn’t been cut, she might have 
got the impression of hot anger rather 
than distress. 

I couldn’t care less that NVAV wasn’t 
able to do what it set out to do. Sitt- 
ing around in Cambodia was fatuous 
enough; but sitting around in Hanoi 
would hardly have been any better. 
I’m not surprised that the North Viet- 
namese weren’t interested; after all, 
they do happen to be fighting a war, 
and I dare say they don’t have much 
time to help salve the consciences of 
people who have a yen to put them- 
selves under bombardment. 

I-don’t want to be too harsh to sin- 
cere and dedicated people; but that’s 
just what I find so infuriating—so 
much good energy, so much concern, 
and so much money devoted to a 
scheme which hadn’t got a hope of 
bringing peace to Vietnam, or any- 
where else. Peggy Smith seems to 
think that war is some kind of dis- 
ease, whose outbreak should imme- 
diately alert a division or two of the 
Grand Pacifist Army to fly to the 
trouble spot and keep it under con- 
trol. Honestly, how naive can you get? 
Surely even the most idealistic paci- 


fists must realise that war is, to say 
the least, a complex phenomenon, the 
abolition of which will require mas- 
sive and profound research to find the 
root cause. Whereas this idea of ‘tak- 
ing “a personal, risky part in stop- 


ping violence” (ooh, what thrills, 
what self-indulgent ‘cleansing of con- 
sciences) is just about as much use 
for preventing war as picking at the 
spots would be for curing chicken 


OX. 

Why couldn’t the £6,000 have been 
sent to Hanoi, or the NLF? I can’t 
imagine any donors objecting to what 
would have been an infinitely more 
productive (though less thrilling) 
scheme of concrete aiid (which helps) 
rather than people (who don’t). That 
way, Peggy Smith might have had 
more to give the children of Hanoi 
than sweeties. 

Aidan Foster-Carter, 

Balliol Coliege, 

Oxford. 


Hangings 

Are you aware that there exists a 
form of legal machinery to cope with 
Tan Smith and his Rhodesian fascists? 
They should be tried for High Trea- 
son, brought to this country (with 
whatever degree of force necessary) 
and executed by firing squad. The 
Duke of Montrose, because of his spe- 
cial position, has the right to be tried 
by the House of Lords, and, if found 
guilty, hung, drawn and quartered. 

I am not normally in favour of vio- 
lence of any kind, but in this case it 
seems to be essential. 

William Hayward, 

Flat 5, Terhill, 

Pittville Circus, 

Cheltenham. 


Canadian unemployment 


In his column on February 23, John 
Ball quoted a friend in Canada, saying 
“apparently the unemployment rate 
there is around 8%.” In fact, the 
Dominion Bureau of: Statistics weekly 
bulletin for January 18, 1968, gives 
the figure for December, 1967, as 4.6% 
of the labour force (4.7% seasonally 
adjusted). Has it risen so much in 
two months? If so, how do you know? 
I don’t see how it helps anyone, to 
publish statements ‘in Peace News 
without attempting to check their 
accuracy. If we ‘can’t trust Peace 
News, who can we trust? 

Herbert Compton, 

670 Huron Street, 

Toronto 5, Canada. 


John Ball replies: The January unem- 
ployment figure, given to me by ‘the 
Canadian High Commission, was 6.1% 
of the labour force. My friend’s figure 
(actually 7.8%), which I feel quite 
justified ‘in taking on ‘trust, presum- 
ably reflects either a continuous in- 
crease into February, or—his letter 
was somewhat ambiguous—the par- 
ticular situation in Montreal. Whiich- 
ever is the case, even the lowest 
figure of 4.6% is depressingly high, 
particularly for a “land of opportun- 
ity,” and should rightly give a poten- 
tial immigrant pause. 


Jailed PC 


The following is the text of a letter 
which I sent to the Editor of The 
Times on February 26: 

Your readers will doubtless recall 
The Times article drawing attention 
to the case of PC Luckhurst, a nran 
convicted of theft on the evidence of 
a single identification, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that all the remaining 
evidence pointed clearly to his inno- 
cence. BBC Television expressed iits 
concern at this miscarriage of justice 
by devoting a special feature to ‘the 
case. 


As a result of this public concern, the 
Home Office set up whatt iit chose to 
call an independent inquiry ‘by a 
Detective Chief Superintendent of the 
Birmingham City Police. 
The person who conducted the en- 
quiry has now reported. He sees no 
ground for disturbing the original 
verdict; but he does criticise the pol- 
ice procedure 'in conducting the 'iden- 
tity parade. Yet it was this parade 
alone that produced the convicting 
evidence. 
Nothing that has been said alters the 
fact that Mr Luckhurst has ‘been the 
victim of grave injustice. Moreover, 
there are grounds for supposing ‘that 
his is not the only instance. Mr W. 
Wilson, MP, who is an experienced 
lawyer, wrote in ‘the Police Federa- 
tion Newsletter (September 1967): 
“Any defence lawyer knows that 
what has happened to PC Luckhurst 
is the sort of situation that regu- 
larly occurs and always leaves a 
substantial nagging doubt that an 
injustice has been committed. I 
know a man who is serving two 
years imprisonment whom I am 
convinced is innocent, but who was 
sentenced like PC Luckhurst simply 
on identification evidence.” 
Those who care for justice must con- 
tinue in the ‘interests of every one of 
us to demand at the very least ‘that 
it be made impossible for anyone to 
be convicted on the basis of a single 
identification alone, even if the par- 
ade is conducted with scrupulous 
care, as, ‘on the Home Office’s own 
showing, was -not the case ‘in the 
Luckhurst ‘proceedings. 
It is also necessary that the particu- 
lar grievance be redressed. PC Luck- 
hurst was wrongly convicted; he 
should get a free pardon and com- 
pensation. He ‘is entitled to them. 
Ronald V. Sampson, 
Alfred Marshall Building, 
40 Berkeley Square, 
Bristol 8. 


Jailed folk-hero 


None of your correspondents seem to 
focus on the essential point about Mr 
Wilson’s recapture (I am referring, 
of course, to the train robber and not 
the nation-robbing politician). 

Mr Wilson is to be shut up in a pri- 
son for more than twenty years for 
stealing money. This is nothing less 
than the slow murder of a man’s per- 
sonality. He has done nothing more 
to merit this than act out to their 
logical conclusion the fantasies of get- 
rich-quick-and-easy which our society 
induces in millions of its members. 
Will David Holbrook not pause to 
think again on whom the responsi- 
bility lies for making the ordinary 
workings of our society so plumb aw- 
ful that most of its members are 
driven to creating private fantasy 
Eldorados of winning a football pool 
in order to opt out of it? 

Of course, Mr Wilson is a folk-hero; 
at great risk and daring he won his 
“pool,” and from them too! The 
e cruel and unusual” puniishment in- 
flicted on him by them is an expres- 
sion of fear that the mob will see 
through their phoney moral postur- 
ings and get out of hand. It is also an 
expression of sadistic spite 'that one 
man should presume (in the sacred 
groves of property too) so far. 

Any sane, healthy community would 
not have tolerated judge or endors- 
ing politicians for ten seconds [in ‘the 
face of such moral depravity without 
kicking both out of office. Failing that, 
a “Free Wilson Committee ” would 
have been working away like beavers, 
probably, by necessity, illegally, for 
months, if only ‘to preserve its own 
moral equilibrium. 

John Papworth, 

22 Nevern Road, 

London SW5. 


JOHN ARDEN’S 


PERSONAL 
CONMENT 


“No less pragmatic is the cult of the 
revolution that we find all around us. 
Not your revolution, nor mine, nor 
even that of the ‘proletariat’, but 
just revolution in the abstract, which 
is available in various parts of the 
world in different brands and pack- 
ages”. Photo (by The Times) shows 
the letter sent to London press agen- 
cies last week by “ The First Of May 
Group, ... Revolutionary ... Solidarity 
Movement ”—responsible for recent 
bomb attacks on Embassies in London 
and The Hague. 


Borrowed revolution 


In Shakespeare’s The Merchant of 
Venice Portia is given some rapid 
character sketches of her casket- 
queue by Nerissa the maid. The Ger- 
man is a drunkard, the Frenchman a 
peacock, and the Englishman is given 
no particular personality except that 
every item of his clothing has been 
acquired in, or copied from, some 
foreign country. We have not changed 
much since Shakespeare found this to 
be an acceptable comedy-shorthand 
for ourselves. 


For instance, there was Christopher 
Mayhew on the television defending 
the present horrid state of the Labour 
Party (“Is there not some departure 
here from Socialist Principles, Mr 
Mayhew?”’) by retorting that the 
party had no principles and was 
apparently proud of it. “ Pragmatism ” 
is the word. No less pragmatic is the 
cult of the revolution that we find all 
around us. Not your revolution, nor 
mine, nor even that of the “ proletar- 
iat”, but just revolution in the ab- 
stract, which is available in various 
parts of the world in different brands 
and packages. 


There is, for example, the Mao-brand. 
Commonly enthused about by young 
men in very elegant suits with just a 
suggestion of battledress about the 
jacket, buttons, and—in one case I 
met recently—a pendant jewel in 
what looked like solid gold with a 
gold chain and an engraved head of 
Mao beside two or three thoughts (in 
Chinese characters, of course). 


The Cuban variety involves much 
idealisation of Che. One refers to him 
always as “Che” (though I have 
never heard anyone talk of Mao as 
“Tung ”) in the same way as drama 
students who know an _ Assistant 
Stage Manager at the Old Vic will 
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refer to Sir Laurence Olivier as 


“Larry”. The organisation of small- # 


scale avant-garde poetry readings and 


light-shows is referred to in terms of # 


Che’s guerrilla tactics. 


I have recently heard a well-known 
little theatre entrepreneur describe 
himself as a “ Stalinist—I believe that 
the only way to convert the Kulaks 


was to kill them”. By this he meant § 


that the older audiences who pre- 
ferred shows like Hello Dolly or 
Boeing-Boeing 'to his own advanced 
productions were unlikely ever to be 
seduced iinto his portals, so he did not 
think it worthwhile to put out much 
publicity except in papers like Inter- 
national Times. 


There is, I suppose, not much harm 
in this—after all, if one is to object to 
loose romantic analogies in ordinary 
conversation one is going to turn into 
a very tiresome pedant very quickly. 
But when the same kind of imprecise 
eclecticism finds its way into serious 
discussions about war and peace and 
racial discrimination and—yes—re- 
volution, then it is really time to 
watch what we are saying. 


The problems confronting this coun- 
try at the moment are extremely 
urgent and very hard to solve. We 
must somehow contrive to shake our- 
selves free from our no longer useful 
and indeed highly dangerous “ special 
relationship ” with the USA without 
being caught up in an equally crip- 
pling relationship with the USSR, and 
also without provoking a major war 
in our own territory. (People who 
agitate for ‘more Vietnams” ought 
to start having one in their own 
street, just as people of the Amis- 
Levin school of thought should be 
given a parachute and a seat on a fast 
jet to Khe Sanh.) 


This will of course entail a revolution 
of sorts in Britain. But it will never 
take place if we have to dress up as 
Cubans or Chinese whose problems 
have never been the same as ours. For 
one thing, we haven’t got any hills to 
hide in. Yes, I know there are a few 
in Wales and Scotland, but I cannot 
see them presenting the same sort of 
obstacle to a well-equipped modern 
Army that they did (successfully 
enough) to the Romans or the 
Normans. 


The NLF have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in Vietnam over a number of 
years. Why? Partly, I suspect, be- 
cause they know exactly how long to 
wait and do nothing till the time 
comes—and then whatever it is they 
do, they do very hard. It is hard to 
think of a less romantic uprising than 
this one has been. There is some 
reason to believe that Che was finally 
caught because he allowed his own 
romantic imaginings about Bolivia to 
overcome his judgment—a mistake he 
did not make in Cuba. 


PS: It is not surprising that the 
government is frightened of Asian 
immigrants. The last lot we had in 
any quantity were the Gypsies in 
about 1500, and they have not been 
sorted out yet. 


& Rae ee 
Pe se ey 
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Vietnam shorts 


Bob Overy writes: Three films stood 
out for me at the Vietnam film view- 
ing session ‘at the Westminster Friends 
Meeting House in London on February 
21. 


Time of the Locust (12 minutes), spon- 
sored by the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, illustrates all too 
clearly the proposition that America 
is the scourge of Vietnam. Film of 
“Viet Cong suspects” in the hands 
of South Vietnamese troops, being 
beaten, half-drowned, and then casu- 
ally riddled with bullets, reminded 
me closely of LeRoi Jones’ comment 
when he displayed the body of a 
Negro youth in Newark last year, 
shot 39 times. ‘‘ This was an act past 
murder,” he said. ‘It was something 
else.” 


The confused romanticism which 
grips Lyndon Johnson’s appalling 
justificatory rhetoric of such actions 
is well demonstrated on the sound 
track. I was sorry to be told by one of 
the organisers of the viewing session 
that the film was “ biased ”’. 


GI Deserters (30 minutes), an excel- 
lent ‘This Week” investigation of, 
and argument for, help to American 
servicemen in Europe who wish to 
escape the Vietnam draft, contains 
some impressive shots of bearded Pat 
Pottle at his printing press in London. 
His leaflets may lead the GI from 
Germany to a charming Provo girl at 
the start of the underground network 
in Amsterdam, who comforted viewers 
who might try to dismiss her as a 
“Communist” with the smiling ad- 
mission that she was an “ anarchist’. 
The Voyage of the Phoenix (50 
minutes), the record in colour of the 
first American Quaker boat trip with 


medical supplies to North Vietnam, is 
over-long—but the portraits of crew 
members provide a useful description 
of who the traditional American peace 
movement are. Shots of the crew 
arriving at night in Haiphong to a 
greeting of girls and flowers, and of 
bombing raids on Northern cities, are 
in their different ways particularly 
moving. 

What most intrigued me, however, 
was the commentator’s assertion that, 
whatever the pacifists’ intentions, like 
other acts of protest against the war, 
their action unquestionably helped 
their country’s enemy, North Vietnam, 
and that they had come to accept this. 
If British pacifists could learn that a 
wise neutrality may condemn one side 
more than the other and, by the same 
token, give more comfort to one than 
the other, then they might find it im- 
possible to throw allegations of 
“bias” at a film like Time of the 
Locust. 


Other films shown were Suffering in 
Vietnam (12 minutes), about New 
Zealand hospital work in South Viiet- 
nam; 12.12.42 (11 minutes), a technic- 
ally complex story about a young 
American girl who fails to face up to 
the. historical events of the last 20 
years that have shaped her ‘ideas; and 
American Quakers Sail for North Viet- 
nam (7 minutes), a remarkably 
wooden ‘Twenty-Four Hours” film 
on the Phoenix again. 


All the films are available from Con- 
cord Films Council, Nacton, Ipswich, 
Suffolk (0473 76012). The free view- 
ing session was arranged jointly by 
them and the London and Middlesex 
GM Peace Committee of the Society 
of Friends, and nearly 100 attended. 
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Black deaths: reaction in London 


It took a bitter argument in 'the cafe 
across the road from Peace News last 
Wednesday to wake me up to the first 
of the Rhodesia hangings. I wasn’t 
involved—except in so far as every- 
body in the room was involved, for 
the men were disputing so loudly— 
mine was the equivocal involvement 
of a witness. 


Both men were from Salisbury, Rho- 
desia. The African was bespectacled, 
“educated ” and talked about “ Zim- 
babwe.” The white man was bigoted, 
claimed that his wife and children 
had been murdered by blacks in Rho- 
desia. It ended with the white man 
screaming, as his lady friend pushed 
him out into the street, “ Kaffir! ” 
“Black bastard! ” “Animal!” He 
was quite demented with fury. 


The African said loudly to us all, “Did 
you hear those words ‘that he said?” 
And we had heard. It was obvious to 
any impartial listener that the black 
man just did not have the same 
words, or the equivalent words, in hiis 
vocabulary, that the cancer of seeing 
another man as an “animal” had 
never gripped and eaten into his 
mind, that therefore he just could 
not respond in the same currency... 
Which is a damning reflection on ‘the 
white race... 


But how many of us in Britain are im- 
partial? As I sat in the tube on the 
way to a hurriedly-called protest 
demonstration outside Rhodesia 
House in the Strand, other people’s 
evening papers were _ shouting 
“ HANGED! ” in great big black type 
all along the carriage. Do you see ‘the 
words that they say? An image of 
dangling black men to tantalise and 


Tanks out 
in Warsaw? 


By the: time Peace News is ‘in your 
hands, for all we know Russian ‘tanks 
will be in the streets of Warsaw or 
even Prague, and the whole Budapest- 
mses: pattern will be repeating 
itself. 


If it does happen that way, just as 
the murderers of Budapest washed 
their hands in the Suez Canal, ‘this 
time the waters of the Mekong will 
provide an alibi. 


And just as before, the stamping out 
of freedom in Eastern Europe will be 
used to justify America stamping it 
out in the rest of the world. 


Just as ‘in a sense there is only one 
Revolution—one I nsurrection might 
be truer, since lit is always defeated— 
there is but one Counter-Revolution. 


Perhaps it won’t happen this way, 
this time. Perhaps the young people 
and students will have learnt 'to be 
cautious, not 'to ask for too much, and 
to leave the real power in ‘the hands 
of loyal party machine men. Perhaps 
the Russians also might have learnt 
something in the past 11 years. 

Last ‘time Poland kept cool and sur- 
vived, Hungary pushed too hard, and 
died. This ‘time it looks as though 
Czechoslovakia may have the better 
chance-——-for one thing there are Rus- 
sian troops in Poland, but not ‘in 
Czechoslovakia, for another the exhil- 
aration of sacking government build- 
ings has not yet spread ‘to Prague. It 
looks as though we may be about to 
see another demonstration of the 
counter-productivity of violence—and 
also, I am afraid, of the rewards of 
moderation. The alternative of im- 
moderate non-violence, as usual, 


doesn’t get a look in. 
KEVIN McGRATH 


provoke every white man’s nascent 
prejudice! 

And there was Harold Wilson talking 
“shock and outrage.” What nonsense! 
When such a grisly killing as the 
Crocodile group performed could be 
avenged without serious reprisal, it 
was hardly to be expected that the 
Rhodesian ruling gang would restrain 
themselves for 'the sake of an impo- 
tent edict from ‘their irrelevant 
Queen. 


At Rhodesia House, a corner-building 
with an expanse of shop-window 
frontage, a silent picket of Anti- 
Apartheid supporters was holding up 
posters. But very much across the 
Strand pavement and into the road a 
large group of students were shout- 
ing slogans as police linked arms to 
shove them back. One of the student 
posters read: “We demand: 1. End 
British appeasement; 2. Kick out 
Rhodesian murderers; 3. Arm ‘the 
Africans.” A well-known supporter of 
the Vietnam Solidarity Campaign was 
in the middle of it whipping up the 
crowd. 

Moving frequently from the journal- 
ist/observer side of the bulging police 
cordon round in the road ‘to the back 
of the crowd, I was able to see that 
these 100 or so students from the 
London School of Economics were not 
trying to get round the cordon to the 
front of Rhodesia House or out into 
the road to stop the traffic. In the 
crowd were members of the LSE 
Socialist Society organising those at 
the front ‘to push and try to break 
through the police cordon. 


In the melee, there were five arrests, 
at least one bloody nose, many com- 
plaints of police brutality, and so on, 
which as always began to assume a 
greater importance than ‘the original 


_ point of protest, the hanging of three 


black men. I had the sick feeling ‘that 
the students were rehearsing tactics 
for March 17. 


However, worse was to come. For 
onto the scene strode about twelve 
left-wing MPs, led by Peter Jackson 
and Andrew Faulds. Negotiating 
hastily with a police ‘inspector, they 
arranged for themselves a_ poster 
picket plumb in front of Rhodesia 
House—only they had to borrow some 
posters. Pause: for two minutes as 
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the press took photographs. Then 
straight back—all but Anne Kerr— 
straight back to the House! 


Thinking about the way politicians 
of all persuasions use crises ‘and poli- 
tical issues to their own advantage, I 
realised later that my anger at Harold 
Wilson’s statement in the Commons 
was because he had traduced the very 
words that could express my feelin'gs, 
that his statement had in fact stunted 
my feelings, and prejudiced them, 
perhaps giving this report ‘the bias 
against “‘ politicos” that it has. 

On Monday, at University College, a 
meeting on Rhodesia was addressed 
by Miss Judy Todd and Frank Ziy- 
ambe. Mr Ziyambe called frankly for 
practical and material support for 
guerrilla fighters in Rhodesia. The 
three hanged men were not “ mur- 
derers,” we were told by other 
Africans in the audience, but “sol- 
diers of the Queen.” 


Zimbabwe freedom fighters are going 
to win their war, we were told, and 
are winning—whereas, by all accounts 
(or the lack of them), the guerrillas 
are taking a terrible pasting from 
Rhodesian and South African security 
forces at the moment. But truth is 
the first casualty... 


The students responded, anyway, with 
enthusiasm. And it now seems 'to me 
to be absurd, if they are asked to 
support guerrilla revolution and to 
do so with idealism, to expect them 
to behave non-violently over here. 
The whole bloody mess forces me 
straight back ‘to personal pacifism. 
And, pace Ralph Bell, pacifists haven’t 
yet begun to ‘talk any sort of sense 
on Rhodesia. 


Students & 
taxpayers 


So ‘the taxpayers who put up so 
willingly with wage-freezes, devalua- 
tion, defence-spending, cuts ‘in social 
services, inflated ministerial salaries, 
gross ‘incompetance in public-account- 
ing, and everything else you care to 
think of are finally going to rebel 
just because someone throws the odd 
tomato at Dennis Healey and heckles 
the evasive Gordon Walker into a 
temper-tantrum. 

If the latter ‘is trying to encourage 
greater student militancy—a mili- 
tancy that is largely misapplied, often 
mistaken in style, and almost always 
totally distorted in the mass media— 
he could hardly have done better than 
in his ‘broadcast at the weekend. 
“ People know that students are very 
privileged people ‘but 'they behave as 
though they were totally underprivi- 
leged, or a small minority do.” 


And then: “ The only thing, short of 
the taxpayer rebelling and not allow- 
ing his money to be spent in this way, 
is for the majority of students to 
stand up and clearly condemn those 
actions and support discipline when 
it ds ‘taken against them.” 
Tt would be hard to imagine anything 
more likely to undermine the chances 
of any “ moderating ” influences get- 
ting a hearing. Perhaps this is in fact 
what is intended—to provoke more 
drastic student militancy, and use 'this 
as an excuse for cutting back on 
grants, university expansion and so 
on. 
Stupid, shortsighted and irrespon- 
sible? Of course ‘it would be—but it 
would be popular. The latest Immi- 
gration Bill was also stupid, short- 
sighted, irresponsible, and popular. 
KEVIN McGRATH 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


Apparently British government scien- 
tists have finally found a way of find- 
ling out whether someone’s been 
smoking hash, by testing a urine 
sample. So far they’ve actually had 
‘to find the stuff on you, or swear con- 
vincingly enough that they did. Now 
they'll be able to get people for be- 
ing under 'the influence, 

In the course of ‘their research the 
self-sacrificing boffins actually smoked 
some of ‘the ‘dreaded weed them- 
selves. It could have been embarras- 
sing if anyone had tipped off the cops 
—the research was carried out at, of 
all places, Aldermaston. 


Perhaps now we'll have two Alder- 
maston Marches, a Bomb one ‘and a 
Pot one. Or even a combined one. 


* * * 


Alan Brien’s Sunday Times article on 
Homosexuality in ‘the theatre was 
sensible (I use the adjective iin the 
slightly pejorative sense in which it 
is sometimes applied to jadies’ foot- 
wear). The act of courage he calls for 
~——a proper homosexual play actually 
written ‘by a ‘homosexual—is well 
enough, but lit tends to viitia'te the 
whole purpose of the theatre as—or 
so if seems 'to me—an innately homo- 
sexual art. Like all 'the visual per- 
forming arts it presents society with 
a mirror (this already-righitly-suggests 
inversion), and a flawless mirror is 
very little improvement on none at 
all, To point up society’s faults, the 
image has to be a caricature, and it is 
the special difference of those who 
run the looking-glass that turn it into 
a distorting mirror. For after all, 
homosexuality is not merely a differ- 
ence in sexual behaviour, it 'is a more 
diverse and total outlook on life; a 
subculture—as Brien says, an alien- 
ated minority—and, just as you will 
get the sharpest perception of the 
faults of a white society from a 
Negro, so you will get the clearest, 
most horrific, image of our vulgarly 
and obscenities of a society based on 
from a homosexual. 


But leaving aside the theatre, as a 
special ‘case (one might well say ‘that 
artists are an alienated minority 
themselves), the time seems ‘to me 
ripe for some new thinking about 
homosexuality generally. The ‘trait is 
in most cases the reaction of a bruised 
and sensitive spirit to the pressures 
and obsenities of a society based on 
ideals of virility and heterosexuality. 
But however healthy a perception this 
may indicate, it is both a reaction and 
a symptom and cannot be healthier 
‘than that which it is a reaction 
against. Now ‘that homosexuality is no 
longer in fear of prosecution, and al- 
most free from ridicule and censure, 
when will somebody come out and say 
that it’s a sickness, with—admitting 
individual problems—sufficient com- 
mon factors ‘to admit 'a general study, 
and to ‘be susceptible to treatment? 
They might thereby turn up some 
useful ‘pointers on how to ‘treat soc- 
iety. 

A little-known fact: Che’s full name 
was Ernesto Raffaele Guevara Lynch. 
Yes, Lynch; he came from ‘the Irish- 
Argentine community. So that’s why 
they chose March 17.... 


Died last month: Neal Cassidy—-Dean 
Moriarty in Kerouac’s On The oad— 
age 41 or thereabouts, Polignanttly, he 
was knocked down on tthe railroad 
tracks near ‘his home. 
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THOMAS DE BAGGIO 
Saigon: morass of corruption 


In Saigon, as in America, the execu- 
tive thieves line up for the feast at 
the Pentagon. Only they are more 
fortunate than the domestic breed of 
war-profiteer. They have an additional 
banquet laid on for them by the State 
Department’s foreign aid butler, the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID). It alone tabled a $673 
million spread that must have made 
dark little Asian eyes pop. 

A recent Associated Press report 
summed up its own survey of corrup- 
tion in Vietnam in these words: 


“For the elite, things are going 
very well indeed. For the peasant, 
things are going badly. .. . The cost 
of living has trebled in two years, 
making the constant scramble for 
a fast piastre more frenzied than 
ever.” 
As chairman of the Government 
Operations Sub-committee on Foreign 
Aid Expenditures, Senator Ernest 
Gruening (Democrat, Alaska) has 
made intensive investigations of cor- 
ruption and mismanagement of US aid 
programmes to Vietnam. In early 
February he raised his voice in the 
Senate, issuing this warning: 
“ What the American people should 
come to realise is that the top Viet- 
namese government officials in 
Saigon are neither interested in 
fighting the war or in seeing to it 
that it is brought to an end... . 
These government officials have 
major holdings in land and real 
estate which they have leased and 
rented to US agencies at tremen- 
dously inflated prices. They own the 
largest bars and brothels in Saigon 
and obtain a steady flow of graft 
from those they do not own out- 
right. They build their mansions at 
the mountain resort of Dalat and 
their wives are the principal buyers 
of gold jewellery at the amply 
stocked shops in downtown Saigon. 
“They are to be seen every night 
of the week at the most expensive 
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nightclubs which serve the most 
luxurious food and whiskeys at 
prices which would make a Parisian 
nightclub owner blush. And worst 
of all, they are systematically pillag- 
ing the millions of pitiful refugees 
from the ravage of war [25% of the 
population—Ed] by insisting on 
their ‘take’ of each dollar the 
United States provides for refugee 
relief.” 
It has been estimated that this 
“take” on resettlement funds ($45 
per refugee) figures out at about 75%. 
In total refugee aid the US pumps in 
$30 million annually. 


Bought bank 


William Lederer, co-author of the 
novel, The Ugly American, was un- 
covering only ‘the tip of a monstrously 
proportioned sandbar of ‘corruption 
on which America lis running aground 
in Vietnam when he wrote in a recent 
issue of the New Republic ‘that his 
Swiss and Chinese informants had 
told him that private Vietnamese in- 
dividuals have deposited in foreign 
banks approximately $18 billion since 
1956. “Not long ago,” he added, 
“ Madame Nhu purchased outright the 
second largest bank in Paris. For 
cash.” He also pointed out: 
“The gold holdings of Vietnam (a 
nation in a major, total war) have 
increased in three years from $130 
million to $450 million. This repre- 
sents only the visible surplus and 
indicates tremendous  under-the- 
table manipulation by the Viet- 
namese.” 


Associated Press recently reported 
that “A Saigon newspaper estimated 
recently that 85% of all construction 
in the city from 1963 to 1966 involved 
luxury projects—bars, night clubs, 
and plush housing for the Americans 
and the local rich.” None of this, AP 
indicated, could have been accom- 
plished without bribes being paid— 
sometimes to as many as five govern- 
ment officials for one job. 


Senator Edward Kennedy, with his 
acquired clutch of information on cor- 
ruption in Vietnam garnered on a 
quickee inspection tour, has turned 
up no more scandalous story of the 
colossal corruption in that tiny be- 
sieged Asian country than what has 
already been put on the record by US 
officials. 


Much of this important and shocking 
testimony was given as far back as 
May 1967, though it was not made 
public till four months later. Congress- 
man Donald Riegle Jr (Republican, 
Michigan) was flabbergasted at what 
he heard Rutherford Poats (Deputy 
Director of AID) tell the House For- 
eign Operations Sub-committee. He 
summed up the importance of that 
inquiry when, in September, the testi- 
mony was made public. 

Riegle explained to his colleagues that 
“the ranking Administration spokes- 
man in this area [Poats spent three 
years administering AID to the Viet- 
namese] acknowledges very candidly 
that the South Vietnamese commit- 
ment to the war-effort is so imade- 
quate that the annual US $200 million 
commodity import programme is 
actually a political ransom paid to 
powerful South Vietnamese commer- 
cial interests to ensure political stab- 
ility in South Vietnam and to ensure 
continued support of the war by these 
South Vietnamese commercial 
interests.” 


More dependent 


Poats’ testimony indicated that the 
US plans, secretly if not publicly, on 
a depressingly long stay in Vietnam 
to achieve its stated goal of “ self- 
sufficiency” for the South Viet- 
namese. The equation that developed 
went somewhat as follows. 


Without present economic aid to 
South Vietnam there could be no war. 
Without such aid, Poats said, “The 
inflation, disruption, and loss of 
morale would have been such as to 
have destroyed the Vietnamese mili- 
tary effort.’* Government officials have 
readily admitted that “ self-suffici- 
ency”’, if it is possible, cannot come 
till the military effort is won. Time is 
not with the US here. General Lewis 
Walt pessimistically predicted to the 
sub-committee last year that military 
actions would last “12 to 15 years”’. 
One wonders how he might have re- 
vised his estimates due to recent 
changes in the war’s outlook caused 
by NLF offensive action. 

It is not viewed as likely, by some, 'that 
this “ self-sufficiency ”’ can be achieved 
—before or after the war. At present 
the South Vietnamese are becoming 
more dependent on the US, not less. 
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Observers believe that this depend- 
ency will continue as it has elsewhere, 
particularly in South Korea. 


The war looks like a rosy rigadoon 
from the vantage point of certain 
well-placed Vietnamese. But a danger- 
ous ballet booms for the US. Ameri- 
cans are slowly beginning to realise 
that, as with bankers, the US has 
made no real friends in Vietnam. It 
has won no hearts. It has won no 
minds. What it has won—and un- 
fortunately championed—is an un- 
gainly and scrappy horde of cheap 
demagogic, bad-risk pickpockets who 
have raced into the heart of America’s 
great international weakness—anti- 
communism—grabbed the boodle, and 
retreated. 

America, in the end, will be left, if 
fortune shines, with the fluff of illu- 
sive victory: the innumerable ele- 
ments for another unresolved conflict. 
The very same causes that began the 
present bloody ruckus will not have 
been alleviated through military or 
economic intervention. 


But the issue of corruption in Saigon, 
while important to morale in the war- 
zone and in America, is only one of 
several items which may lead to a 
larger demoralisation within the US. 
For most of its short life, America 
and Americans have believed that 
somehow their country and its people 
were not fashioned in the ordinary 
manner but by some divine com- 
flagration within the stove of integrity 
on which simmered the proverbial 
melting pot of democracy. It was 
never true and always remained a 
dream, an immigrant’s illusion. But 
this belief often caused a reckless dis- 
regard for natural political laws. 


It is partly this that has bumped the 
United States into its present quag- 
mire over Vietnam—and it is Vietnam 
that could prove to be the decisive 
turning point in either American 
beliefs and foreign policy or, more 
drastically, in America as a unified 
nation. For the present growing de- 
moralisation over Vietnam felt by 
both Right and Left, mixed with a 
sickening dose of racial strife, could 
lead to the brink of a national frustra- 
tion that would explode on the home 
front in violence and abroad in the 
ultimate catastrophe. 


It may come this summer. It may 
come in five years. That it will come, 
many are certain. 


Tom De Baggio is our regular Wash- 
ington correspondent. This article re- 
places Tom’s normal “ Guttersniper ” 
column for this week. 
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PEACE, POWER 
AND POLITICS 
IN ASIA 


An International Conference on Viet- 
rea SEATO & Political Stability in 
sia. 


March 30—April 2, 1968 


Wellington, New Zealand 


Speakers include: Conor Cruise 
O’Brien, Felix Greene, Jean Lacou- 
ture, C. P. Fitzgerald, James Flynn, 
Max Teichman, John Male, Michael 
Bassett. : 

Sponsored by NZ Committee on Viet- 
nam, Trade Unions and Individuals to 
coincide with the meeting of SEATO, 
ANZUS & the “Vietnam Allies” in 
Wellington. 

$NZ 10,000 needed to finance the 
Conference. FINANCIAL & OTHER 
SUPPORT WILL BE WELCOMED, 
particularly from New Zealanders and 
Australians overseas. THIS IS YOUR 
WAR TOO. 

Donations to: P & P in Asia Confer- 
ence Account, c/o Bank of New Zea- 
Ey! 1 Queen Victoria Street, London 


Further Information: Box 534, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. 
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‘By their irrelevance to every one of 
the existential questions, the 
universities of our time are producing 
untold numbers of idiot-geniuses’ 


HENRY ANDERSON 


In search of 


higher 


education 


The root reason for man’s lasting 
interest in education, his efforts to 
define it, and his efforts to implement 
his conceptualisation, is that educa- 
tion, properly understood, meets last- 
ing human needs. Not social needs, 
but human needs which transcend 
society’s exigencies of the moment. 
Our particular society, at this particu- 
lar time, needs—or rather, thinks it 
needs—space scientists, efficiency ex- 
perts, doctors, lawyers, computer pro- 
grammers, and other types of tech- 
nicians which our so-called higher 
education is faithfully producing. But 
very large numbers of societies have 
survived for very long periods of time 
without these types of technicians, 
and there is considerable doubt that 
our society will survive with them. So 
it can hardly be argued that such job 
training meets any enduring universal 
human requirements. 


Education, as I would define it, meets 
thrusts towards humanness which are 
quite independent of time and space. 
It is in the nature of human nature to 


be curious, to be inquiring, to be in- 
trigued by new possibilities—in short, 
to want to be educated. I could cite 
all manner of authorities for this pro- 
position, beginning with whoever 
wrote the second and third chapters 
of the Book of Genesis. But the best 
of all evidence is what you can ob- 
serve for yourself in the behaviour of 
any two- or three-year-old child, be- 
fore his parents grow weary of his 
asking Why? and he starts being worn 
down in the long process of subordin- 
ating the individual’s intrinsic in- 
quisitiveness to the preconceptions of 
society, class, family, or other groups 
as to what is interesting, useful, de- 
sirable, seemly, or important. 


This, then, seems to me to be a fair 
operational definition of a proper edu- 
cation: it preserves—or restores—the 
natural healthful hunger of man to 
eat of the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge: a hunger with which every one 
of us was born. 

From such a conception, many impli- 
cations follow. Education, as properly 


understood, is not something artificial 
—not something imposed from out- 
side on a reluctant organism. It is not 
work—at least, not in the sense of 
drudgery. It may be demanding on 
the individual for him to piumb seri- 
ously his capacities, but that is part 
of what it means to be alive and to be 
a human being. And that which is 
consonant with the nature of human 
nature gives joy. 1 don’t mean fun and 
games: { mean joy, which is a very 
different thing. Human beings tend 
towards woe when they are thwarted 
from coming into their rightful 
humanness: they grow joyful when 
allowed to move towards it. If this is 
true, as I believe it is, the relative 
presence or absence ot an authentic 
educational process may be Judged 
from the relative presence or absence 
of joy in those touched by it. 

It follows, too, that education, as 
properly conceived, is not the pro- 
vince of any age group, IQ group, 
profession, or priesthood of any kind. 
it is the province of mankind. Every 
authentic human being is a student 
all his tife. If, at any point in his life, 
he seems to have lost his appetite for 
the fruit of the tree, it is because 
something unnatural has been done to 
him. 


When this happens—when _ the 
student’s natural desire to fulfil his 
humanness has been stifled—no Nobel 
Prize winners on the faculty, no 
amount of money spent on ‘“ educa- 
tion”? can force a bona fide educa- 
tional process to occur. The student 
may memorise what he has to—and 
he then wreaks the revenge available 
to him: he represses and forgets, as 
quickly and as thoroughly as he can, 
what he has been forced to “ learn ”’. 


Home of truth 


But if the human being’s natural 
desire to fulfil his humanness is un- 
locked, there is no power on earth 
which can prevent him from thinking 
and learning. A teacher may suggest 
a reading now and again, or an avenue 
for further inquiry, but let him be 
humble. And let him be nimble. He 
will need to jump to one side as the 
student rushes eagerly to his appoint- 
ment with humanisation. There is no 
teacher so inspirational as the innate 
“teacher” within each one of us 
which reveals to us, experientially, 
how truly thrilling it is to stretch our- 
selves a little closer ‘to what we are 
capable of becoming. 


It is a kind of glory to trace some 
existential question—any question, 
really—through all the runs and rills 
and tributaries to the place where the 
truth, for one’s self, makes its home. 
It is a peak experience, just as surely 
as is learning what love is about—and, 
not so incidentally, the two processes 
have more than a little in common. 


The trouble, of course, is that the 
glory and the peak experiences are 
rare for all of us, and entirely un- 
known for many of us, because we are 
weighed down, like Marley’s Ghost, by 
chains of habit and habituation. The 
problem is: how to break the chains? 
Fully to answer this question requires 
going into many assumptions about 
personal and social change. I have 
space here to touch on them only 
very lightly. 

There are those who ascribe all our 
troubles to a “system ” of one kind or 
another—capitalism, the welfare 
state, or whatever—and who strongly 
imply that everything in general must 
change before anything in particular 


r can be changed. This seems to me to 


be a prophecy—and a self-fulfilling 
one at that—that nothing will ever 
change. From the way I read the 
history of social change, it indicates 
that societies do not change apocalyp- 
tically, even in “ revolutions ” which 
arrogate to themselves the rhetoric of 
apocalypse. 


The need, it seems to me, is to make 
a beginning some place—to break 
just one link in the chain with which 


most of us are bound. If. one link 
snaps, the whole chain weakens and 
slips, and the individual’s life will 
never be the same again. The need is 
to help him to be really honest, really 
open, really inquiring on one really 
difficult question. Once introduced to 
the joys of genuine education, the 
individual will not likely be content to 
return to rote, dullness, non-educa- 
tion, or anti-education. He will go on 
building, applying the basic method 
in other situations—educating him- 
self in spite of “ the system ”, if need 
be. 


I disagree, too, with the institutional 
buck-passers who say that you can’t 
begin by breaking chains in higher 
education—you have to start in grade 
school, or kindergarten, or nursery 
school, or the womb, or some place 
else. The some place else, it seems, is 
always different from where one is at 
the moment. This is another device 
which has the effect of guaranteeing 
that nothing will ever actually change. 
In my view, there is no one starting 
point which commends itself to us 
above all others. I do not believe there 
is any point at which human beings 
become hopeless. The place that is 
best for you to work for change 
depends on where you are. You could 
perfectly well begin in a job situation, 
in a prison, anywhere. The college or 
university level is as good a place as 
any to begin and, in several respects, 
more propitious than most. 


How to break even one link in the 
chain of sloth, non-thinking, and 
anti-thinking with which most young 
men and women enter college? I sug- 
gest a basic change in the locus of 
concern—from the curriculum, which 
is artificial, to the human being, who 
is real. Rather than requiring the 
student to adapt to a series of iron 
maidens—set departments, set 
courses, each taught for a set length 
of time by a set professor (and you 
may interpret that either way you 
want)—the curriculum should be re- 
quired to adapt to whatever is fas- 
cinating and worrisome to the fledg- 
ling human being. 


Should I or should I not plan my life 
round taking over my father’s firm 
when he retires? Should I or should 
Inot become a conscientious objector? 
Should I or should I not try LSD or 
marijuana? Should I or should I not 
go to bed with my girl friend or boy 
friend? These are the kind of existen- 
tial questions with which students are 
preoccupied. An exciting, chain-break- 
ing educational process could be con- 
structed round any one of them. 


Damaging mistakes 


Yet these are questions on which the 
university has absolutely nothing to 
say. The architects of a spurious ver- 
sion of “ academic freedom ” congrat- 
ulate themselves that they let propa- 
gandists for totalitarian ideologies, 
drugs, abortion, so-called “sexual 
freedom”, etc, set up tables on cam- 
pus. And the self-styled radical critics 
of the multiversity are so unable to 
imagine what a real education would 
be like that all they can think of is 
opening the doors to ever more 
bizarre types of true believers. This 
has almost as little to do with real 
freedom—which is the same thing as 
saying real education—as those who 
advocate removal of the tables from 
campus. There is no freedom, and 
consequently there is no education, 
without familiarity with all the viable 
alternatives. 

For example, who is making the 
serious contemporary case for sexual 
responsibility (and I do not think Billy 
Graham qualifies)? Nobody. You can 
easily go through the university for 
four, six, eight years, get your PhD, 
and be called a wise and learned man, 
without ever hearing anything but the 
case for irresponsibility. I happen to 
believe that there is a very good, 
modern, existential, humanist case 
which , demolishes the threadbare 
banalities of the so-called Sexual Free- 


“ So-called higher education isan 
accessory to the crimes of ignorance, 
confusion, and the destruction of 
human lives and spirits. The resilience 
of the human personality is so 
wondrous, and the innate thirst for 
humanness so great, that some 
people emerge healthy and growing, 
despite their sojourns in the multi- 
versities. Yet most are anaesthetised 
—and some are irretrievably 
crippled.” 

Photos show: (page 6) cloistered 
irrelevance at Oxford, and (right) 
David Cooper, lecturing at the Anti- 
university of London, one of the 

“ signs that links in the old chain are 
being bent and broken ”. 
(Antiuniversity photo by John 
Haynes.) 


dom League and which might help a 
lot of confused people to avoid a lot 
of very damaging mistakes. But that 
is not the immediate point. It is not 
for me to say what is going to heighten 
your humanness and what is going to 
debase it. Nor is it for the university 
to say. But is is the task of education 
—the alpha and omega of any real 
education—to assist you in choosing 
your own conclusions by making very 
sure that you know the alternatives 
and have more than a passing acquain- 
tance with the arguments for and 
against each. 

This is precisely the function which 
the multiversity has abdicated, and it 
is the reason why I contend, seemingly 
paradoxically, that despite the fact 
that the multiversity may have ac- 
quired the most brilliant collection of 
minds in the history of higher educa- 
tion, it is prowling the worst educa- 
tion in the history of higher education. 
My perspective is so far from the 
established wisdom that it may sound 
like nonsense, to both the multiver- 
sity’s partisans and its bitterest critics. 
I seem to be talking about moral 
questions—and what have they to do 
either with the arts, letters, sciences, 
and other categories in which tradi- 
tional academicians are accustomed 
to thinking, or with the political 
power-terms in which the self-styled 
rebels like to think? If someone has a 
problem, take it to the chaplain or the 
psychoanalyst or the local organiser 
of sit-in demonstrations. That is the 
reigning wisdom. 

So much the worse for our wisdom 
and for us all. The way to break the 
chain, the way to begin speaking to 
the hunger of students for humanisa- 
tion, is to speak to the moral ques- 
tions which are really troubling them. 
When their zest for inquiry has been 
restored, through wrestling with the 
questions which are important to 
them, they will be far more disposed 
and better equipped than they are 
now to pursue other questions. 


As a matter of fact, every scientific or 
artistic question which is worth pur- 
suing at all is a moral question in 
some real sense. Even though they 
may not be recognised or acknow- 
ledged, values are invoked—at the 
very outset—in deciding what is 
worth researching, worth painting, 
worth composing, or simply worth 
thinking about. As a sometime re- 
searcher, I can say from personal ex- 
perience that hundreds of moral 
questions arise in the conduct of 
every study. There are hundreds of 
subtle choices to be made—in ways 
of gathering the data, processing it, 
tabulating it, analysing it, and present- 
ing the results—which can tilt the 
scales in one direction or the other. 


Also, as a sometime artist, I can say 
from personal experience that the 
arts are no more insulated from moral 


dilemmas than the sciences. Shall I 
paint abstract expressionism because 
that’s what my teacher painted? Or 
pop art because it will attract pub- 
licity? Or op art because it will sell? 
All these are moral questions. They 
are all questions ten thousand times 
more important than technique. And 
all of them are questions on which so- 
called higher education is utterly 
mute. 


Anaesthetised 


By their irrelevance to every one of 
the existential questions, I say that the 
universities of our time are producing 
untold numbers of idiot-geniuses— 
ostensibly learned men and women 
who are functional imbeciles. More 
than that, I say—with full responsi- 
bility for my words—that so-called 
higher education is an accessory to 
the crimes of ignorance, confusion, 
and the destruction of human lives 
and spirits. The resilience of the 
human personality is so wondrous, 
and the innate thirst for humanness 
so great, that some people emerge 
healthy and growing, despite their 
sojourns in the multiversities. Yet 
most are anaesthetised—and some are 
irretrievably crippled. 


How many? I don’t know, and I de- 
cline to play the statistical game. I 
have known some personally. You 
have seen some, yourself, if you have 
eyes to see with at all. And I would 
say that if the university has produced 
one single lost or crippled human 
being, it has blasphemed against free- 
dom, education, and humanity: it 
should be relegated to a museum of 
our Civilisation’s other false leads and 
follies, and a new concept of higher 
education should be opened up. 


For searching inquiry, joy, liberation, 
responsibility, humanisation, I think 
that a class size of twenty is scarcely 
better than twenty thousand. The very 
word “class” is malapropos to what 
I am speaking of. Perhaps _half-a- 
dozen persons can seriously go ex- 
ploring together: perhaps only two or 
three. Let’s say a handful of students 
were troubled by the age-old life- 
problem: How can men keep bread in 
their own mouths without taking it 
out of the mouths of others? Or let’s 
say a tutor felt that he could usefully 
serve as a guide through some of the 
thickets surrounding this problem, 
and offered himself to a handful of 
students. A thoughtful answer would 
require following leads into history, 
philosophy, literature, economics, an- 
thropology, agriculture, and many 
other subjects. It might well involve 
field trips to a Hutterite community, 
producers and consumers coopera- 
tives, to Wall Street, Cuba, and other 
places where the question was being 
answered in different ways. I would 
call that a bona fide education. 

It is entirely fantastic? I don’t know 


how relevant the following example is 
to England, but consider this some- 
what typical case in America. I live in 
California. We taxpayers in this State 
presently spend an average of $3,000 
per year on each student who attends 
the university. (I will not even con- 
sider the additional $2,000 and more 
per head which the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes for weapons develop- 
ment and the like, since I think that 
it should be abolished.) If $3,000 a 
year were given as a stipend directly 
to students who proposed to address 
some life-problem, a group of four, by 
pooling their resources, would have 
$12,000 a year. With a modicum of 
advice, they could arrange a much 
better education than is now available 
at the University of California. | 


To begin with, they could hire their 
own tutor. I know there are people, 
well-motivated, well-qualified to assist 
in the process of real education, who 
do not require the $24,000 per year 
which professors at the university 
receive and, indeed, are repelled by 
the kind of compromise which one 
must usually make to rise to such a 
salary. If $3,000 per student per year 
were marshalled properly, it should 
also provide something for travel, 
books, and periodicals, and so forth. 


After a year or two of such explora- 
tion, a person might not be educated 
in the vulgar sense, because he 
wouldn’t have a degree to practice 
law or dentistry or whatnot. But he 
would be educated, as I use that term. 
He would have learned how to think 
about thorny problems in a creative 
way: he would have learned that it is 
exciting and fulfilling to think in this 
way. Let him then follow his bent. 


Proper goal 


Whatever it is, he would do it better, 
in all likelihood, than under present 
circumstances. He would be equipped 
with a gyroscope which would steer 
him away from the shoals of credulity, 
cynicism, or complacency. Many, I 
hope, once they were so equipped, 
would go on wrestling with the exist- 
ential questions of our day. Our 
society needs such people. And, by the 
way, I think that once they became 
available in ever-increasing numbers, 
our society would find ways to use 
them. ‘“ The system ”’, I think, may be 
forgiven if it has not made a place for 
a resource which does not yet exist. 


In case you are wondering who would 
“mind the store”, let a person go 
into medical, legal, or other job 
training, if he wishes. ’m not neces- 
sarily against job training. When I 
get sick, I want there to be a doctor I 
can go to. But I would much prefer 
that he not be a moral ignoramus. I’m 
saying, let’s not confuse job training 
with education. And I’m saying that 
the education should come first, in 
every case. 


Our society is being taken over by 
technicians who have a diploma which 
is little more than a business licence. 
Many of these technicians have 
learned nothing worthwhile in their 
years in the university—not even 
what learning is, or what is worth- 
while, or who they themselves are— 
yet they are increasingly empowered 
to make decisions which affect me, 
affect you, affect everyone on earth. 
Frankly, I am frightened by the march 
of the genius-imbeciles. But I would 
prefer to close in more positive terms. 
I see various signs—such as the 
development of ‘‘ Free Universities ” 
—that links in the old chain are being 
bent and broken. Demands for some- 
thing better than non-education are 
mounting. Colleges and universities 
may be forced to turn towards their 
proper goal. And the proper goal of 
education is nothing more and nothing 
less than authentic unmanipulable 
human beings who have been set on 
the road to realising their distinguish- 
ing human capacities. 


Though I have to recognise that 
genius-imbeciles are on the march 
here and in every so-called developed 
country, I do not concede that they 
will ultimately prevail. They, and the 
social institutions which produce 
them, have one fatal weakness. They 
are set on a collision course with 
some of the deepest and most univer- 
sal needs of man—and in the end, it 
is not the imperatives of humanity 
which will, or can, yield. It is not in 
the nature of human beings to want 
to be monkeys or machines, any more 
than it is in the nature of monkeys to 
want to be men. It is in the nature of 
human beings to want to be more fully 
human, just as surely as it is in the 
nature of kangaroos to want to jump. 


Education is preparation for human 
freedom, and I would like never to 
use this beautiful word in any other 
sense. People do not want to be en- 
chained and deadened, whether in- 
tellectually or in any other way. Given 
any meaningful opportunity to choose, 
any meaningful introduction to the 
alternatives—an introduction which 
should be ‘the devout mission of 
higher learning—I have some faith 
that most people will choose to be 
themselves rather than to be marion- 
ettes—will choose humanness over 
brutishness, joy over drabness, pur- 
pose over chaos, life over death. 


Henry Anderson lives in Berkeley, 
California. He is a painter and writer 
and has been active for many years 
in industrial, labour, pacifist, and civil 
rights movements as well as doing 
social work and medical research. He 
is now the secretary of a local union 
for agricultural and farmworkers. His 
most recent contribution to Peace 
News was ‘‘The Case Against The 
Drug Culture ” last year. 
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ROGER BARNARD: aftermath of a Bill 


WHAT KIND OF FASCISM 
DO WE WANT? 


Four points need to be made in the 
wake of last fortnight’s events sur- 
rounding the passage of the Common- 
wealth Immigrants Bill through Parlia- 
ment. The first is the behaviour of 
those Members of Parliament who 
trooped dutifully into the Lobbies to 
vote for the Bill—more specifically 
the behaviour of Labour Members 
(exempting the 35 who courageously 
rebelled). The usual logic these people 
use in such circumstances is that they 
don’t want to do anything that might 
help to topple the government. This 
thinking is immoral enough, but when 
it is compounded even further by the 
fact that there is absolutely no “ dan- 
ger” at all of the government falling, 
especially on a free vote three years 
before any General Election is re- 
quired by English law, it finally be- 
comes criminal. 

Here was a clear-cut issue of liberty 
and justice staring them straight in 
the face—there was no excuse what- 
ever for either abstaining or voting 
for the Bill. There should have been 
some revolt from these people in 
Parliament on Thursday, February 29 
—and I mean revolt! not the usual 
pussyfooting with timid threats and 
crybaby griping! It’s now clear for 
everyone to see that they’re not pre- 
pared to put their money where their 
mouth is. God knows, the Labour 
Left has been talking loudly enough 
and for some time now about the 
vital need to defeat the government 
in the Lobbies on some important 
economic issue. A good idea—but it’s 
a different matter, it seems, when it 
comes to the question of freedom and 
human rights—and in Human Rights 
Year too! 


Instead of coming on powerfully like 
a lion and smashing this wretched 
Bill with one strong blow of the paw, 
they preferred the easy anonymity of 
the Centre Consensus: they preferred 
ignominy and disgrace on their Party 
and Parliament and Country: they 
preferred to accept public identifica- 
tion with racist fools who do not 
represent decent political tradition 
and who are whipping up the lowest 
common denominator in popular 
sentiment. What on earth is in their 
minds when they carry on like this? 
Having condoned the Common Evil, 
on what conceivable grounds can they 
now claim the right to legislate for the 
Common Good? It is as if they were 
soft-eyed rabbits petrified with fright 
and hypnotised by the weasel as it 
makes ready to strike for the jugular 
vein—paralysis in the face of clear 
and present danger. The slavishness 
is astounding! 


Next comes the behaviour of the trade 
union movement. One of the most 
shameful things about events during 
the last three weeks has been the loud 
silence from trade union leaders— 
they all, including Woodcock and 
Cousins and Jenkins, have kept their 
mouths shut tight. This is not only 
contemptible but uncommonly short- 
sighted—as if they were unable to 
realise that the kind of mentality 
which initiates and sanctions this sort 
of Bill is precisely the very same men- 
tality that wants to “ bring the unions 
to order” and smash the working 
labour movement and break strikes 
and penalise union militants. 

In my opinion, it is just this kind of 
mindless condoning of racism by de- 
fault that is responsible in large 
measure for our labour movement's 
loss of cutting edge—i.e. its acceler- 
ating drift towards really disastrous 
policies of harmonious class coopera- 
tion and economic integration in the 
National Consensus. And one of the 


prime results is that instead of black 
and white fighting together in the 
unions for some better life, they are 
now fighting each other tooth and 
nail. It is a dismaying spectacle. The 
fascists in this country are using 
exactly the same techniques as those 
used by the fascists in Berlin in 1933 
—except that here they have an 
easier time of it, since there is vir- 
tually no ideological opposition from 
the labour movement! 


Which brings me to my third point. 
As I said two weeks ago, this country 
is by no means a fascist State—but 
there is a nasty smell in the air and 
it has been getting steadily worse 
since the beginning of the year. 
People talk seriously about the need 
for Coalition Government run by 
press magnates and financial tycoons. 
Wilson and Brown continue sycophan- 
tically to support American genocide 
in Vietnam and military dictatorship 
in Greece, Spain, Portugal, and South 
Africa—all of it against the clear 
wishes of their Party members. The 
processing of the young in our schools 
and Universities is intensified and 
speeded up, and millions are cheerily 
wasted on technological hardware 
while unemployment is rife and 
poverty ingrained. Public speech is 
frivolous and dishonest: everybody 
knows that our politicians and official 
spokesmen tell lies every time they 
open their mouths—worse, everybody 
expects them to ‘tell lies!—and con- 
sequently they don’t even make any 
great -attempt to disguise their dis- 
honesty! The left-liberal ppugettion 
press literally cannot see the wood 
for the trees and seems to be waiting 
for some deus ex machina to material- 
ise from the wings and make every- 
thing smooth and happy again. And 
running underneath everything there 
is an almost total lack of practical will 
to cope seriously and in earnest with 
our problems. 

There is in this country right now ‘the 
beginning of the drift towards a kind 
of organised fascism—but it is the 
fascism-of-the-majority, the happy 
fascism of the bureaucracies and the 
political machines, and consequently 
people do not yet recognise it for 
what it is. Give us a really severe 
domestic crisis—an economic slump, 
for example—and the public-relations 
curtains could easily fall apart to 
reveal something very ugly indeed. 
But by then it will be too late to 
remember the “good Germans” of 
the Thirties. 


Finally—and it’s small comfort to 
have to point this out—recent events 
have confirmed some of the worst 
fears and prophecies of the radical 
opposition in this country. As even 
The Times has had the good sense to 
realise, the passage of ‘the Bill—the 
way iit was framed, handled, sanc- 
tioned, and bulldozed ‘through— 
amounted effectually to ‘some Kind 
of political coup d’etat without the 
help of the military. And even ‘the 
Sunday Times ‘is now ‘wondering 
openly about the worth or viability of 
our present monolithic two-party sys- 
tem—useless when evil policies can 
be railroaded in and out without any 
spirited or effective opposition and in 
an incompetent and bungling manner. 
The masks are coming off: the Big 
Lie is beginning to sound false even 
to those who have vested interests in 
making it sound good and true. 


But paradoxically, the scandal of the 
Commonwealth Immigrants Bill is 
most terrifying to people like our- 
selves—people who are already pro- 
foundly disenchanted with our present 
organised system of politics, society, 


education, communications, and cul- 
ture—despite the fact that it con- 
firmed our vision of this system. And 
the terror is rooted, I believe, in the 
melancholy recognition that our 
vision is the reality—that alas! the 
harshest things we may have said in 
our attacks on this system now prove 
to be more true than even we had 
realised. It makes people sick to have 
to live in a sick society and shout 
continually for health! 


Yet the disenchantment—and the 
potentiality for an awakening of 
better sense that goes with it—is also 
very deep outside our own ranks— 
probably deeper than at any time 
since Suez. It is an excellent occasion 
for hope and renewed effort, a time 
for making lots of noise and working 
really hard. People who pooh-pooh the 
scandal of this Bill and ask ‘ What 
did you expect from these huck- 
sters?”’ are by and large people who 
do not take their politics too seriously 
—whereas most people who do take 
their politics seriously have been 
deeply disturbed and upset. 


These people who have been so terri- 
bly—perhaps so absolutely—disillu- 
sioned during the last three weeks— 
are they now more open to rational 
persuasion? If so, how are they to be 
persuaded that ‘there are alternatives, 
that there are other ways of doing 
things? Moreover, if there are ways to 
induce them to accept some respon- 
sibility outside our present organised 
system—even some small few of them 
—is this not worth trying? Or can 
they easily be bullwhipped back into 
line? What, for example, would our 
now-indignant weekly papers—Tri- 
bune, New Statesman, Economist, 
New Society—do ‘if Wilson sprang his 
General Election in three or four 
months time? 


Asian mother and child from Kenya 
arrive at Heathrow Airport in time to 
beat the ban. 


These are important questions and I’m 
not sure that we know any answers 
as yet. But one thing is certain—that 
we in the radical peace movement 
who just wish to live peaceably, pro- 
ductively, and with justice and equal- 
ity need to keep on the offensive 
right now, for the field is wide open! 


Lisbeth Meisner 


Breakfast with LBJ 


This year’s annual Presidential Pray:r 
Breakfast in Washington on February 
1 was so incredible that even the 
establishment media let it go by as 
quietly as possible. Gathered together 
were the President, Vice-President, 
various Senators, Congressmen, Cabi- 
net members—and, as Senator Frank 
Carlson put it in his summary in the 
Congressional Record of February 15, 
“ outstanding leaders in the field of 
industry and business, chancellors and 
presidents from a select number of 
universities and colleges, and men of 
distinction from the courts, from com- 
munications, and from every other 
phase of our economic life.” In short, 
the whole ball of wax. 


Various of the assembled men of dis- 
tinction arose to propose prayers. 
Among them was Army Chief of Staff, 
General Harold Johnson. “ There is a 
solution to the problems of this 
world,” he said. ‘‘ There is a solution 
to the problems of our cities and our 


streets. ... There is a solution to the 
problem of our young: with them, 
turn to God.” 


Two weeks later, General Johnson 
turned to “protective body armour, 
bullhorns, searchlights, and portable 
gas dispensers” which he is stock- 
piling around the country at “ strate- 
gically located depots”, and “ seven 
brigade-size task forces ” for civil dis- 


obedience duty this summer (Wash- 
ington Evening Star, February 16). 


Not to be outdone, the Great Flatulent 
One spoke. Escalating his new image 
as the lonely soldier President, he 
achieved the unlikely eminence of 
combining the literary styles of 
Shakespeare’s Richard III and Uncle 
Remus: 


“ At this season of the calendar, the 
nights are long, the winds are chill, 
the light of day is often dull and 
gray. Our minds know that the chill 
will pass, that spring will come, 
that the days will be brighter once 
again... . Our spirits grow weary 
and restive as the springtime of 
man seems farther and farther 
away... .” 


Then the Great Panjandrum allowed 
to the assembled courtiers: “In this 
great office of all the people, it is not 
my right or my privilege to tell other 
citizens how or when or what they 
should worship. I can—and I do— 
tell you that in these long nights your 
President prays. . . . America never 
stands taller than when her people go 
to their knees.” 


A song by the Singing Sergeants con- 
cluded proceedings. Anybody who 
doesn’t believe the above can read it 
in the Congressional Record for Feb- 
ruary 15. No kidding —LNS 


Another 
US troop 
pray-in 


Another pray-in in protest at the 
Vietnam war has taken place on an 
American army base-——this time on 
the other side of the continent from 
Fort Jackson where the first ever on- 
base anti-war soldiers demo was held, 
only three weeks previously. 


At least 20 soldiers, in civvies, includ- 
ing two Vietnam veterans, gathered 
in front of the locked base chapel in 
Fort Ord, California, on March 5. 
After a short sesion, they dispersed. 


No MPs turned up, and no arrests 
were made. Evidently the army has 
decided that the blind eye approach 
might be the least damaging, and in 
particular might stop the press get- 
ting too interested. 


A number of other similar demon- 
strations have been rumoured at other 
Army bases all over America. Mean- 
while back at Fort Jackson, the same 
approach seems to be being tried—the 
two soldiers who faced court martials 
as a result have had their charges 
dropped (on the other hand, this 
could just be because the charges 
wouldn’t have stood up)—LNS. 


CO airman 
jailed 

A US Air Force regular officer who 
refused to train a student pilot to fly 
in Vietnam was sentenced on Satur- 


day to a year’s hard Jabour, plus dis- 
missal and loss of pay. 


He was Captain Dale E. Noyd, aged 
34, and for 12 years in the Air Force. 
He is married with two children, and 
faced a maximum possible sentence of 
five years. (Capt. Howard Levy is 
serving four years for much the same 
kind of “ offence ’”’.) 


He has said that he is not a pacifist, 
but that he believes the Vietnam war 
to be immoral. ‘‘When I was up 
against that order, and that was the 
ultimate confrontation of what had 
been going on for a year and a half, I 
could not obey that order,” he told the 
court-martial. 


“Tt was conscious and voluntary, but 
in a sense I would say I had no choice 
because I knew it was what I must do. 
. . . If I could have brushed aside 
everything I believed, I could have 
obeyed the order.” 


His counsel, from the American Civil 
Liberties Union, claimed that “ relig- 
ious compulsion” rendered the cap- 
tain incapable of obeying the order, 
but the officer presiding wouldn’t 
allow expert testimony about this 
from prominent theologians to be 
introduced. 


Rights deferred 


The United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights on February 27 unani- 
mously affirmed “the right of all the 
inhabitants who have left since the 
outbreak of hostilities in the Middle 
East to return.” Voting was 29 to nil, 
with no abstentions. Needless to say, 
Israel did not participate in the vote. 


But the commission decided without 
objection not to take any other action 
at this session on other situations 
involving a consistent pattern of vio- 
lation of human rights. This meant 
shelving a resolution of the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrim- 
ination and Protection of Minorities 
calling attention to what is happening 
in Greece and Haiti, and calling for 
an expert committee to be set up to 
look into this matter, together with 
the subject of human rights violations 
in Southern Africa. Greece and Haiti 
denied everything of course. 
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‘Civil liberties eroded, Arabs 
persecuted’, says Israel letter 


Bob Overy writes: “Grenade Thrown 
At Jeep in Gaza Jewellers’ Market: 
None Injured: Houses Exploded in 
Punishment ”-—this headline from the 
Israeli newspaper Ha’aretz is typical 
of the information collected in a long 
statement, detailing the persecution 
of Arabs in the occupied ‘territories 
and the erosion of civil liberties in 
Israel litself, which is being distribu- 
ted ‘in Israel by opponents of the June 
war. 


The anonymous statement, given out 
as a letter to the reader, has been 
translated and sent 'to Peace News by 
a prominent member of the War Re- 
sisters’ International in Tel Aviv, 
Jesajuhu-Toma Sjk. 


It lincludes information taken from 
English newspapers, like the Sunday 
Times and the Economist, and quite a 
lot of material about 'the destruction 
of villages, the dispersal of their in- 
habitants, and the killing of alleged 
Al Fatah terrorists on the West Bank, 
which ‘is well known to Peace News 
readers. But it also pieces together 
from Israeli sources a convincing and 
disturbing account of intimidation in 
the occupied territories; and of re- 
striction, detention and torture of op- 
ponents in Israel, as well as growing 
racial hostility towards Israeli Arabs. 


Of arrests, killings and destruction of 

houses in the occupied ‘territories, the 

statement says 'this: 
“In order 'to eliminate resistance 
to ‘the occupation, the explosion of 
houses has ‘become a systematic 
scheme to deter and to force sub- 
mission...” 

And again: 
‘He who thinks that these acts are 
intended to suppress terrorism and 
militant resistance only, lis very 
much mistaken, for the authorities 
are subduing any political activity 
‘in the occupied territories ‘that does 
not fit the purposes of their con- 
quest.” 


What happened to the Latrun villag- | 


ers whose houses were destroyed? 


(This was described by Amos Kenan . 
in Peace News, November 10, 1967). : 


The letter quotes the Mayor of Ram’- 
allah, as reported ‘in 'the Communist 
weekly, Zu Haderach: 
“More than half of them—the vil- 
lagers—are now in Amman. How 
did they arrive there? The occupy- 
ing forces loaded them arbitrarily 
onto trucks and carts and_trans- 
ferred’ them across the Jordan. 
Another 2,500 people, forced from 
their land, are living in the sur- 
rounding areas, under an open sky, 
in the shadow of trees, in vegetable 
gardens.” 
A delegation from the ‘three villages 
met 'the Israeli military governor to 
ask for permission 'to return to their 
land, or at least to pick ‘the olives, 
but they were refused. 
The letter describes the use of ex- 
tended curfews and the blowing-up of 
hundreds of houses to intimidate 
pete from the Gaza strip. And it 
adds: 
“One of the purposes behind all 
these acts of terror and collective 
punishment is to persuade the 
population to leave en masse from 
the occupied territories, and par- 
ticularly from the Gaza strip, and 
flee ‘to the Arab states.” 
In Israel litself, the letter asserts that 


God on whose side? 


Cardinal Spellman’s successor as 
Archbishop of New York does not 
share his dead predecessor’s belief 
that God backs America in Vietnam. 
The new Archbishop, Terence Cooke, 
said on Friday that he agreed with 
Pope Paul VI, who has called for 
America to stop bombing North 
Vietnam. 


hundreds of people have been placed 
under confinement orders, that sever- 
al under house-arrest have to report 
to the police daily, and that at least 
two have been arrested and detained 
without trial since last June. 


Also, it quotes from Ha'aretz of Janu- 
ary 15 a report of a lecture given by 
the Israeli Prime Minister’s Advisor 
for Arab Affairs, headlined: “A 
Negative Turn In The Loyalty Of A 
Part Of The Israeli Arab Inhabit- 
ants.” Such statements, the letter 
says, incite racial attacks, which are 
fairly widespread, but are reported 
only when very serious, as on August 
28, 1967, “ when hooligans and ‘incited 
people pogromed any Arab man who 
arrived in Natanyah that day.” 

However, ‘the most serious allegations 
concern ‘the torturing of members of 
illegal Arab organisations. The letter 
quoes from the daily Yedioth Achar- 
onoth of January 12 this year: 


“Tf we believe ‘the accused, then 
the Israel police stations recently 


became like Gestapo torture cellars 
or those of the Middle Ages Inqui- 
sition. The accused .. . told how 
he was hit by rulers on his fingers 
in one room, passed to another 
where they slapped him and hit 
him in the face, and ‘in the third 
how he was kicked brutally.” 


The letter quotes two other instances 
of torture, ‘including the story of a 
young Arab this January who “ hung 
himself in his cell” and who was 
buried without his family being al- 
lowed to see the body. The other con- 
cerns a member of the City Council 
of Acre, who last July was arrested 
and badly beaten up, with shots fired 
close to his head while blind-folded, 
but freed after a court martial. 


“History shows that the oppression 
of another nation brings oppression 
on the oppressing nation litself by its 
rulers,” the letter ends. “ We turn to 
you, and ask you to raise your voices 
against these evils in the occupied 
areas as well as in Israel.” 


Ae 


IN FACE OF JEERS AND HOSEPIPES 


The expressions of outrage in the House of Commons were a bit hard to 


swallow just a week after the British government rammed through that same 
house a restrictive immigration bill frankly giving way to colour prejudices ” 
(International Herald Tribune, March 11). But in the capital of the Rhodesian 
Gallows Republic, in the face of jeers, hosepipes, and physical violence, there 


was a more valid expression of protest. 


International student strike: April 26 
—next US Mobilisation: April 27 


A one day International Student 
Strike, and ten days of activities, 
culminating in mass demonstrations 
against the Vietnam war, racial op- 
pression, and the draft, have been 
called for April. 

Friday, April 26, is Strike Day—the 
call comes from the American Student 
Mobilisation Committee—and Satur- 
ey April 27, is mass demonstration 
ay. 

The newly formed Black Anti-War 
Anti-Draft Union, Students for a 
Democratic Society, and the American 
National Mobilisation Committee are 
coordinating activities for the mobil- 
isation. 

“Both the strike and the actions on 
April 27 will necessarily take different 


forms around the world and even 
within each country” write SMC 
Committee members, in a letter to 
student and youth groups throughout 
the world. 

“The key concept is coordinated 
international action and_ solidarity 
against the war on these days—on 
April 26 by students, and on April 27 
by all sections of the population. 

“It is very important that we, you 
and all other student and youth 
groups which oppose the war begin 
work on the April events right away. 
Please let us know as soon as possible 
what your group feels it can do on 
these days.” (Student Mobilisation 
Committee, 17 East 17th Street, 4th 
Floor, New York 10003). 
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Aldermaston: an open 
letter to 45 MPs 


A statement was printed in last 
week’s Tribune (“ Labour’s In- 
dependent Weekly”) signed by 
45 Labour MPs. It began, “ We 
support the Easter 1968 Alder- 
maston March. Why Aldermas- 
ton again? Because, although 
Labour was pledged to abandon 
‘Britain’s independent nuclear 
deterrent’, the scientists and 
resources of Aldermaston are 
still being employed in increas- 
ing the destructive power of 
Polaris”—and, after making 
some remarks on withdrawal 
from East of Suez, non-prolifera- 
tion agreement between Russia 
and America, and Vietnam, it 
ended as follows: 


““We congratulate the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment on its new initiative. 
The setbacks of recent years 
have spread frustration and 
disillusionment, But the war 
in Vietnam goes on. Alder- 
maston continues its work of 
death. Labour Party members 
and trade unionists, Mareh at 
Easter bringing your banners! 
An impressive Easter March 
this year can inspire a new 
and ever wider campaign 
within the Labour movement 


Chloe Vulliamy 


which will yet force upon our 
Labour Government new poli- 
cies for nuclear disarmament 
and peace.” 


It was signed by: Leo Abse, Ron 
Atkins, Albert Booth, Bob Ed- 
wards, John Ellis, Arnold Greg- 
ory, Roy Hughes, T. Alec Jones, 
Trevor Park, Renee Short. [All 
those just named voted for the 
Commonwealth Immigrants Bill 
—Ed.] Frank Allaun, Norman 
Atkinson, Sid Bidwell, Joyce 
Butler, L. Carter-Jones, Ted 
Fletcher, Tony Gardner, Will 
Griffiths, John Horner, Hugh 
Jenkins, John Mendelson, Eric 
Moonman, John Rankin, Gwilym 
Roberts, John Ryan, Tom Swain 
[All those just named either ab- 
stained or were absent from the 
House when the vote was taken 
—KEd.|] 8S. 0. Davies, James 
Dickens, Michael Foot, Eric Hef- 
fer, Dennis Hobden, Emrys 
Hughes, Peter Jackson, Lena 
Jeger, R. Kelley, Anne Kerr, 
Russell Kerr, John Lee, Ian 
Mikardo, M. S. Miller, Stan 
Newens, Maurice Orbach, Stan 
Orme, George Perry, Ben Whit- 
aker. [Those just named voted 
against the Bill—Ed. J. 


Spanish refugees in 
France and Belgium 


The aftermath of war is very long. 
Though they are not quite the oldest 
group of refugees in France, where 
some East Europeans have spent 
more than half a lifetime, the 
Spaniards are the most numerous 
(some 70,000 out of a total of 
150,000) and most of them have been 
there since 1939—29 years. I recently 
visited some of them on behalf of an 
American Relief Committee, Spanish 
Refugee Aid Inc. Here are a few 
examples of what I found. 


1. A man of 59 living with his wife 
and four young children in a shabby 
overcrowded flat from which the land- 
lord is trying to evict them. The man 
is incapacitated with heart trouble 
and arthritis and he has also been hos- 

italised for some months with acute 

ronchitis. He has a small invalid’s 
pension but his wife gets nothing and 
cannot take full-time work because 
their third child, a boy of 10, is a 
mongol with a very low IQ who needs 
constant attention. 


His wife earns a little by dressmaking, 
but even with the help they now re- 
ceive from an American “ adopter”, 
their income is so small that the local 
authorities will not accept their appli- 
cation for any, of the available council 
flats. The younger children are sleep- 
ing in bunk beds squashed into a 
corner and the family are desperately 
short of blankets. 


2. A single man, almost blind and only 
able to get about in a wheelchair, lives 
alone in a kind of large cupboard in 
the wall of the quay in Toulouse, 
which he is allowed to use rent-free. 
It is cluttered with his camp bed, 


chair, and primitive cooking stove and 
the only light comes from the door. 
Until a few years ago he was able to 
supplement his pension by fishing in 
the river, but now he can do nothing. 


3. A frail little widow of 69 has a 
little attic flat on the outskirts of a 
large town. Her husband was a Civil 
Guard who was loyal to the Republic. 
After the war they went into hiding 
and he had a mental breakdown, but 
they managed to escape across the 
frontier and she was allowed to look 
after him till his death some years 
ago. Because of her later arrival, she 
has even less than the basic social 
security pension and lives mainly on 
bread and vegetables, eked out by 
food parcels from the Committee. 


There are countless others, of course, 
and though many refugees have died, 
the number reported to the Commit- 
tee as urgently needing help is actu- 
ally increasing. This is largely a ques- 
tion of age, plus the delayed effects of 
wounds and privations which mean 
that a good many have to give up 
work prematurely. 


I visited a once highly-skilled cabinet 
maker and carver who had a bullet 
through his lung in Spain during the 
Civil War but was patched up and 
able to work till 1953. After two years 
in hospital he came out no better and 
is now a total wreck, mentally and 
physically: he just sits huddled in a 
corner, trembling and weeping while 
his unfortunate wife has to care for 
him as though he were a baby. The 
Committee gives regular financial help 
but it will be some years before he is 
old enough to be admitted into an old 


Dear FRIEND: We note that you have 
just sent out an appeal to unilateral- 
ists who like ourselves are fed up 
with the lack of impact the peace 
movement and the Aldermaston 
marches have had on the government. 
We, who intend as usual to demon- 
strate this Easter, would like to tell 
you why we have little relish for you 
as an ally. 


But before we spell out our position 
in detail let us remind you of the 
record of your government: pressure 
to break strikes, cuts in social ser- 
vices, sell-out to white supremacists 
in Rhodesia, wages frozen while rents, 
prices, and dividends rise and the 
pound is devalued, moral—and some 
material—aid for the Americans in 
Vietnam, retention of nuclear weapons 
(as you say, Aldermaston still func- 
tions) and most recently, outright 
racism. 


What have you done to meet this? 
Not all of you even had the courage 
to defy a two-line whip to the extent 
of voting against the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Bill—and even those who 
did are applying for readmission to 
the Parliamentary Party after it has 
shown its racist colours. Not one of 
you has voted against the defence 
estimates. 


Before this government was elected 
you assured us that all that need be 
done was to vote Labour to power. 
When some of us said that any honest 
opponents of the Bomb would refuse 
to work on it or pay for it, you called 
this Utopian and unrealistic. 

When others of us warned you that 
the pattern of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure would not permit you to 
oppose the Bomb, you assured us that 
there were ways. On your word of 
honour you guaranteed that you 
would make your opposition felt. What 
honour have you left today? 

When yet others of us warned that 


people’s home. 

There are various reasons why the 
refugees tend to be so badly off on 
retirement. In the first place, anyone 
with good qualifications usually found 
better opportunities elsewhere—for 
example, in Mexico or Spanish- 
speaking South America. The remain- 
der, often poorly educated and slow 
to learn French, had to take what they 
could get: farm labouring, mining, 
hotel work, or ill-paid jobs like cob- 
bling or watch-repairing which needed 
little capital. During the war many 
were deported to Germany which 
meant further wounds and hardships 
and sometimes death. 


The majority therefore face retire- 
ment without substantial savings and 
without industrial pensions, and 
while some are able to live with 
married sons or daughters who can 
help, there is often no one at all for 
them to turn to. Pensions vary slightly 
but most of them have to try to 
manage on an income of rather less 
than £3 per week. When I asked the 
Paris secretary of Spanish Refugee 
Aid how this was possible, she said, 
“ It isn’t. Ils meurent de faim ”. 


The one home that I visited in Bel- 
gium, though, was in marked contrast. 
This is the Domaine de Tribomont, 
misnamed a “Centre de Solidarite 
Sociale’, near Verviers. The domaine 
is an estate in rather splendid isola- 
tion up a steep hill, a mile or two 
from the town, where some 165 re- 
fugees of various nationalities are 
housed in a mansion and in barrack- 
like outbuildings. The 16 Spaniards 
who remain (several others have 
died) have little in common with the 
East Europeans who form the major- 
ity, and I know the place chiefly from 
their point of view, though I observed 
quite a bit for myself during a visit 
of about five hours. Perhaps the 
others are content? I am very sure 
they are all underfed! 


The Spaniards in Belgium are a group 
who volunteered for work in French 
Morocco and went 'there directly from 
the camps. Now all but one are past 


the State will never willingly abandon 
its major weapon of coercion—when 
we said that the Bomb symbolised a 
wider evil in society which is moving 
to greater and greater organised and 
centralised violence—we were dis- 
missed as dogmatists and sectarians. 
You abused those unilateralists who 
used civil disobedience, promoted in- 
dependent candidates or voters veto 
campaigns, or wanted to build indus- 
trial action organisations in the 
movement. 

But what have you done? What is 
your voting record of opposition? 
Year after year you send out an 
appeal for the Easter March. Year 
after year one of you marches the 
last few hundred yards and then has 
the impertinence to mount the plinth 
and make the speech that in our 
name will get the publicity—giving as 
the message of the marchers a call to 
join the Labour Party. 

So please do not write again and ask 
us to do the dirty work. If you are not 
fit to act against Wilson, you are cer- 
tainly not fit to claim to lead us. When 
your actions testify to your sincerity, 
then an appeal by you for marchers 
will carry weight. Until then please 
take your appeal elsewhere. 

Frank Rowe, Ken & Malcie Hawks, 
Mike Malet, Bernard Miles, Rev 
Andrew King, Joan Christopher, Jack 
Robinson, John Downing, Celia & 
Laurens Otter, Mark Hendy, Mary 
Canipa, Viv Broughton, Melvin Estrin, 
David Poolman, Heather Hope- 
Rutherford, Janette Hammond, Bob 
Overy, Peter Lumsden, Morry Solloff, 
Sam Levy, David McLellan, Julie 
Kettle, Barbara Higgins, Dennis Few, 
Kevin McGrath, Rev Gresham Kirby, 
Ken Leech, Richard Squirrell, Peter 
Drinkwater, Mary Stevenson, Brian & 
Maureen Richardson, Jean Smythe, 
Rev John & Mrs Janet Scott, Andy 
Papworth, Jim Radford, Roger 
Barnard. 


retiring age and several are sick. It is 
ironical that most of them could 
draw decent industrial pensions if 
they were in France but cannot claim 
anything in Belgium. 

Though money for their maintenance 
is provided by a UN Agency, every 
penny is grudged. The diet is 
wretched. Bread is rationed to five 
thin slices a day and most of the little 
pocket money they have goes on extra 
food. Though the main building was 
heated the day I called—a chilly 
November afternoon—the hut they 
sleep in was not. In fact, the central 
heating there has been discontinued, 
whether as an economy or as punish- 
ment, and replaced by stoves which 
are only lighted in the bitterest 
weather. 


In contrast to the pleasant single or 
double rooms provided in most French 
old people’s homes, they sleep in com- 
fortless dormitories rather like old 
fashioned hospital wards, and they 
claim that the doctor will do every- 
thing to avoid sending a sick man to 
hospital—where he has to be paid for. 
What I can vouch for is the atmos- 
phere of bullying, mistrust, and illwill. 


The American Relief Committee, 
Spanish Refugee Aid Inc, is making 
great efforts to find “adopters” for 
all these unfortunates—that is, spon- 
sors who will promise a regular 10 
dollars per month—but this will take 
time. They can be helped by gifts of 
money, by visits from any sympathis- 
ers who are going to Belgium (Span- 
ish is not essential as they speak ade- 
quate French) and ultimately, I hope, 
by stirring up enough public feeling 
to force the politicians’ hands and get 
them either to administer the place 
properly or to release the men and 
give up the grant that goes with them. 
Money can be sent to Miss Marcia 
Inglis, Lifeline, 32-34 Willesden Lane, 
London NW6, earmarked for “ Span- 
ish Refugees”. Further information 
ean be obtained from Mrs N. Mac- 
donald, Spanish Refugee Aid Ine, 
Room 406, 80 East 11th St, New York, 
NY 10003. 


New books from 


HOUSMANS 


OUT LOUD 
by Adrian Mitchell 16s (post 1s) 
NON-VIOLENCE AND AGGRESSION 
—A study of Gandhi’s Moral 
Equivalent to War— 
H. J. N. Horsburgh 35s (post 1s 3d) 
RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN 
ENGLAND 
W. W. Daniel. A study based on 
the PEP Report of 
April 1967 6s (post 9d) 
SELECTED WRITINGS AND 
DESIGNS 
by William Morris 7s 6d (post 1s) 
ADVERTISEMENTS FOR MYSELF 
by Norman Mailer 7s 6d (post 1s) 
THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 
by David Cante 9s 6d (post Is) 
Please add postage as in brackets 
Send all your book orders to: 
HOUSMANS 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


New Poster 


VIETNAM 


SAVE THE 
PEOPLE 


STOP THE 
WAR 


Peace News 
Every Friday 


One shilling 


2 sizes 30x 20" Is (post 3d)—10s doz 
20’x 15” 6d (post 3d)— 5s doz 


FREE TO SELLERS OF 
PEACE NEWS 


In FREEDOM this week 


Neither Washington nor Hanoi, but 
peace and freedom: March 17 


AH governments use horror weapons 
Factories for Peace and SNP 


Price 6d from scarce sources and 
Freedom Bookshop 


17a Maxwell Road SW6 


PIN-UPS ARE OUT! 
—use these instead. 

send for 3 superb photos 
MALE or FEMALE for 

only 10s (7 day guarantee) 
ALSO SPECIAL OFFER. 
MANNERS (ART) 
Dept PN, 38 Crawford Street, 
London W1. 


netnam 
—— aiitl-war 
Sitickers 


Samples and lists of stickers, badges, 
literature. Send s.a.e. to Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N1. 


Discounts for 


6d per word, min. 4s. 
series. Box No. Is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


Terms: 


Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Persona! 

ANGRY ARTS FILM SOCIETY Spring season. 
Four shows, to begin 26 March. Films on US 
Civil Rights struggle, Cuba, China, Vietnam. 
Membership 2s 6d. Tickets 5s. Write Angry Arts 
Film Soc, 59 Fleet St, EC4. Phone FLE 5735. 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fether- 
lite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 12s dozen. 
Real Skins three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


MARRIAGE & ADVICE BUREAU. Katharine 
Allen (ex Welfare Officer, Ministry of Labour, 
War Office, Foreign Office) personal introduc- 
tions. 7 Sedley Place, Woodstock St, London W1. 
GRO 2556. Hours 10-5. 


PACIFIST, male 22 
work start April, 


years desperately needs 
to pay off debts. Can and 


CHRISTIAN ACTION 


invites you to evensong with the 
special intention of a peaceful 
solution to the Vietnam conflict 
at St Paul’s Cathedral 

on Sunday March 17, 1968 

at 3.15 pm. 

With the authorisation of the 
Dean and Chapter. 

Preacher: the Rev Canon L. John 
Collins. 

Christian Action, 


will do almost anything. Full time, anywhere. 
Box no 834. 


PEACE LOVING painter and decorator requires 
work urgently, reasonable rates, free esti- 
mates, ten percent of all profits donated io 
Peace News. Michael Shields, 152 Fortess Road. 
Tufnell Park, NW5. 


POETRY PUBLISHED. sae Breakthru, Ken Geer- 
ing, N/Lindfield, Sussex. 


SUSSEX UNIVERSITY Vietnam Group needs 
duplicator and/or electric megaphone immedi- 
ately, cheap or free. Offers: Castles, 89 Mont- 
pelier Road, Brighton. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, 
4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, NW3. 
4192. 


etc. Sue Pottle, 
SwI 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by Hous- 
mans to all parts of the world. Book tokens 
issued and exchanged. Large stocks of books, 
paperbacks, peace literature, greeting cards, 
Stationery etc. 9.30 am to 6 pm Mon to Sat. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 
TER 4473. 


CONTACT, a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhao- 
dan movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don, N1 at 15s yearly or 1s 6d (post 3d) each 
Issue. 


For sale 

WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and the Party 
songsters in their 1964 General Election theme 
song ‘‘ Let's Go With Labour "’, Did they really 
promise these things? Get the record for 2s 6d 
(postage 6d) from Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647 Billy Liar perfs Thu Fri Sat 
Sun at 7.45 pm. Tickets 5s. 


Deaths 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 


Co-editors: Roger Barnard (Features) 
Peter Willis (Sub-editor) 
Bob Overy (News) 
Editorial Assistants: Kevin McGrath 
Joanalee Hurwitt 


Promotion: Richard Vaughan 
Peter Drinkwater 


Distribution: Richard Squirrell 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 
Ads/Diary: Barbara Higgins 
Accounts: Ivy Mister 


General Manager: Harry Mister 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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a: RII nis 
HUMAN RIGHTS: 

THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM 

A public lecture 

Friday, March 15, at 7.30 pm. 
Gustave Tuck Theatre, University 


3 months 


LYN HARRIS of St Christopher School, Letch- 
2 Amen Court, London EC4. worth, Winchester 1917-1919 aged 75. College, Gower St, WC1. 
2 BRISTOL. mornings. Queens Road. On sale Meeting: Lawrence Daly (NUM), Tom Hyslop 
Peace News and peace literature. Helpers (Provost of Denny). Glasgow VSC. 


ry 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

3. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secre "gs address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From 

Circulation Dept.. 5 Caledonian Road, .1. 


15 March, Friday 


BROMLEY, KENT. 7.45 pm. Frank Viney, 14 
Great Elms Road. Discussion & social group 
meeting, ‘‘ Contemporary Methodism, its Theo- 
logical Position '’ Rey Clifford. 


LONDON W1. Dow Chemicals, Wigmore St. will 
be the target of a combined Stop It/Ad Hoc 
Cttee action. Details from either organisation. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Holborn Assembly Hail, 
Johns Mews, Northington St. Lord Soper, 
Michael Barnes, MP & a prominent Biafran: 
‘‘ Nigeria, stop this war'’. Britain Biafra 
Association. 


i6 March, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2 pm. Cathedral Gardens. Anti 
Vietnam war procession and meeting. Birming- 
ham Council for Peace in Vietnam. 


BIRMINGHAM. 9 am to 6 pm. From Friends 
Meeting House, Bull St. Street collection for 
ede in Vietnam. Collectors desperately 
needed. 


BRISTOL. 11 am. Broadmead shopping centre, 
Horsefair/Haymarket. Leafletting, loudhailer 
speaking etc. recruitment for Easter. Bristol 
Peace Action Cttee. 


Solidarity with Vietnam against 
US aggression. 
End British Complicity 


SUNDAY MARCH 17 


TRAFALGAR SQ 2.30pm 


Rally for Protest at US Embassy 
Speakers include: 

Tarig Ali 

Rudi Dutschke 

‘Alaine Crevine 

(French National Vietnam Com.) 
Ad Hoe Committee 01-247 9845 


HELP! 
WITH PEACE NEWS SALES AND 
DISTRIBUTION 

1. In Trafalgar Square on Sunday, 
March 17 and 24. 

2. On the Aldermaston March at 
Easter. 

3. With Peace News packing, every 
Wednesday evening and all day 
Thursdays. 

Please get in touch now or with our 

Housmans bookstall on the spot; even 

half an hour would be useful. 


welcomed. Chris Shellard. 


CHELMSFORD. 2.45 pm. Technical High Schoo}, 
Patching Hall Lane (off Broomfield Rd, A130). 
Leaflet & Poster Picket of Foreign Sec George 
Brown at E Anglian LP Rally. Meet at 2 pm 
with posters etc, Chelmsford Cttee for Peace 
in Vietnam. 


GLASGOW. 2 pm. Rose Street. Open air meet- 
ing, leafiets. Glasgow VSC. 


LONDON W1. 7.30 pm. ‘‘ Roebuck "', Tottenham 
Court Road (Warren St tube). Folk Social. 
Anarchist Black X. 


17 March, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 3 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bull St. Race Relations films. Anti-Apartheid 
Movement & Concord Films. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation '' Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. 10 am to 4.30 pm. AEU 
Hall, Robinson Road. Blood for Vietnam donat- 
ing session. Contact Crawley CND, 38 Loppets 
Road, Tilgate, Crawley, Sx. 


EPSOM. 8a Links Road. AGM of Surrey PPU. 


GLASGOW. 2.30 pm. Southall’s, 97 Otago St, 
Glasgow W2. Work party. Glasgow VSC. 


LONDON WC2. Trafalgar Square, 2.30 pm. 
March on US Embassy. International Solidarity 

Demonstration: March 17. Vietnam Ad Hoc 
tee. 


18 March, Monday 
LONDON WC}. 7.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 


6 Endsleigh St. ‘‘ Whisper & Shout ’’ love and 
war poems. Dennis Gould. 


LONDON W1). 7 pm, Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


18-19 March, Mon-Tue 


GLASGOW. 7.30 pm. Trade Union Social Centre. 
Film show including Burchett’s ‘‘ Under the 
Bombs ’’, new Japanese film. Glasgow VSC. 


19 March, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


20 March, Wednesday 


GLASGOW. 7.30 pm, Trade Union Social Centre. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies. 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, _flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


Every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


QUOHDGNUUSUDENOANSUUEONUSHUOOUSTAUEUAVASUGTYOOLSNANODORRSSTEOA UU NORSOTOUUTOUTEAIT! 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 


Leicester Project. Libertarian/Peace Action 
and discussion. 
LONDON Nil. 8 pm. New Southgate Friends 


Meeting House, Waterfall Road. A Quaker View 
of Peace and War. Films, discussion led by 
Emlyn Warren. 


LONDON WC2. 1 pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St. Martins Lane. Miss 
Jocelyn Barrow on Human Rights (Discrimina- 
nee Chairman: Ald Mrs Joyce Butler MP. 


21 March, Thursday 


BRIGHTON, 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. 
Freedom Folk’’ folksong, ballads, 
poetry. 


LEYTONSTONE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Myrtle Pollard, ‘‘The Lunatic 
Fringe ''. E10 & Eil PPU. 


23 March, Saturday 


GLASGOW. 10.30 to 11.15 am: poster parade, 
suburbs. 12 noon: poster parade city centre, 
meet Enoch Sq. 4.15 to 6 pm: poster parade 
Ayr, meet Ayr car park at station. 6.30 to 
7 pm: leaflet Wilson Raily delegates Ayr Dam 
Park pavilion. Glasgow VSC. 


‘« The 
blues & 


TAUNTON. 2 pm. meet Castle Green Car Park, 
vigil on The Parade. ‘‘ Vigil for Vietnam ”’. 
Details, accommodation: J. M. Driver, 59 
Beadoy Road, Taunton, Som. Taunton Vietnam 
ttee. 


24 March, Sunday 


LONDON SEl1l. 2 pm. Dissociation demo: 
demand British dissociation from the American 
war in Vietnam. March from Kennington Park 
to Rally Trafalgar Square, 3.30 pm. Protest 
10 Downing Street, 5 pm. Publicity material 
es information from YCND, 5 Caledonian 
oad, NI. 


LONDON NW3. 7.30 pm. ‘' Three Horseshoes "’, 
Heath Street. (2 mins from Hampstead tube). 
Evening of music & poetry. Higngate YCND. 
Details: 340 4680. 

LONDON WS. 3.30 pm. Essex Church Hall, 
Palace Gdns Terr, Notting Hill Gate, Rev 


Gresham Kirkby, ‘‘ Christianity & Anarch- 
ism". 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
24 St John St, London EC1 
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Sweden upsets 
Greeks, Yanks 


America has recalled “for consulta- 
tions in Washington” her Ambas- 
sador in Sweden. This comes only a 
week after the Greek junta recalled 
their Ambassador in Stockholm. 
Both actions are in response to over- 
whelming popular contempt for the 
regimes concerned. This has forced 
the Prime Minister—this being an 
election year—into associating him- 
self and his party with organisations 
opposing the Greek dictatorship, and 
the Vietnam war. 

Education Minister Olof Palme went 
so far as to take part in a rally to- 
gether with the North Vietnamese 
ambassador from Moscow, who was 
there on a visit (and we’ve got 
Gordon Walker!). 

It isn’t only the government that has 
been upsetting the American Ambas- 
sador—ever since he went to Stock- 
holm nine months ago he’s had to face 
a constant stream of demonstrations. 
For the past couple of months there’s 
been a bomb threat on the telephone 
once every week on average. Two 
bodyguards accompanied him every- 
where, and the embassy is under a 
24-hour police guard. ; 
The Greek pull-out followed the Prime 
Minister offering financial aid to 
Andreas Papandreou’s liberation 
movement. 


ene EER SENS 3 ee I he Coa 
Mitchell, YCND 
and March 24 


We are struggling against poverty, 
hunger, disease, torture, war, exploit- 
ation, injustice, oppression, etcetera. 
Let’s waste no more time or energy 
in sectarian dogfights. , 
Alistair Bucknell’s attack on the soli- 
darity demonstration—‘“Forget March 
17. It is irrelevant and dangerous ’— 
would have been excusable as a per- 
sonal opinion. But he wrote as Chair- 
man of YCND. 

Were the members of YCND consult- 
ed? Does Mr Bucknell realise the 
damage he has done to YCND, many 
of whose most active supporters will 
be in Grosvenor Square on March 17? 
When I have had differences with 
various sectors of the peace move- 
ment in the past I have never ex- 
pressed them publicly, but made my 
criticisms in private so that our ene- 
mies were not handed any extra wea- 


ns. 
But this time the attack was too direct 
and destructive ‘to be ignored. I be- 
lieve that we should be able to work 
and demonstrate with pacifists, com- 
munists, anarchists, liberals and 
Trotskyites. 
Before I knew. that YCND condemned 
the March 17 demo, I had agreed to 
appear on the YCND platform on 
March 24. But I certainly shan’t do 
so now, unless YCND publicly dis- 
owns Mr Bucknell’s views on_ this 
subject. 
Adrian Mitchell, 
Lower Hardacre, 
Bentham, Yorks. 


We asked the YCND executive to 
comment on this letter. Janice Ogg, 
organiser, said “The letter was writ- 
ten by Alistair in a personal capacity. 
We knew he had written about Disso- 
ciation Day on March 24, but we 
hadn’t seen it—we hadn’t asked to 
see it, we aren’t that kind of organi- 
sation.” 

In fact YCND has not had any official 
position as regards the March 17 
demonstration. ‘“‘Some members of 
our executive are for it, and others 
are against it. Some will definitely be 
taking part, and we know many YCND 
supporters will be there. As an execu- 
tive we are strongly in favour of Dis- 
sociation, and I suppose we feel that 
this can be a more important and 
useful slogan than Solidarity. But we 
wouldn’t discourage people from 
taking part on March 17.” 


Who the bomb-throwers are 


Richard Matthews writes: The First 
of May Group, the bomb-throwing 
wing of the European anarchist move- 
ment, is planning to set up more 
permanent cells of “revolutionary 
activists” in Britain. Until now the 
group’s strikes in this country—the 
machine gun attack on the American 
Embassy last August and the bombing 
of the Spanish Embassy and an 
American officers’ club at Lancaster 
Gate two weeks ago—have been car- 
ried out by well-trained agents from 
abroad. 


The First of May organisers have 


avoided any contact with the British 
movement because they believe it is 
riddled with security risks and there 
are enormous differences in their 
basic approach to the business of 
being anarchists. 


Since the group began its guerrilla- 
like strikes in London, however, the 
British anarchists have undergone a 
searching re-examination of their role. 
One long-serving member of the Fed- 
eration of British Anarchists said this 
week: “It is really a question of 
whether to throw bombs at embassies 
or sit in the Marquis of Granby on 


HELL AND HIGHWATER 
AT BIRKENHEAD 


About 500 took part in the CND- 
organised march in Birkenhead on 
Saturday in protest at the launching 
of Britain’s fourth—and last?—Polaris 
submarine. But it was Hamlet without 
the Prince, since the actual launching 
was not to take place until this Fri- 
day, March 15. Fearful of another 
embarassment like last time, when 
demonstrators were responsible for 
delaying the launch and causing the 
thing to go aground, those in author- 
ity picked a weekday this time. 

A vigil will be taking place outside 
the gates of the dockyard, and a 
teach-in will be held in the evening 
at 7.30 in McNaught Hall, Birken- 
head. 

A different protest angle has been 
taken by CHURCH and the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, who have been 
concentrating on the Dean of Pem- 
broke, Cambridge, who will be con- 
ducting a “religious” service at the 
launch of the Revenge (‘‘ Blessed are 
the Revengeful .. .?). 

In a letter to the FoR the Rev M. B. 
Dewey (the Dean) has written that 
saying prayers at launchings is ‘tra- 
ditional, that it does not involve any 
mention of blessing nuclear weapons, 
or condone aggression, and that ‘in 
any case the deterrent helps preserve 
peace. 

“There are those who feel that the 
association of the Church lin any capa- 
city with an ‘instrument of potential 
destruction is dubious and unidesir- 
able. Such an opinion 'is understand- 


Americans tn 
Cambridge 
oppose war 


Two-thirds of the Americans in Cam- 
bridge have signed a public statement 
opposing the Vietnam war, and calling 
for withdrawai. 

“ We, the undersigned Americans in 
Cambridge, oppose our government’s 
present policy of escalation in Viet- 
nam, and support a policy of extrica- 
tion of our forces from that country,” 
runs the statement, published as a 
half-page advert in Varsity, the Cam- 
bridge University weekly newspaper. 

There are 325 Americans living in 
Cambridge, and 283 were asked to 
sign. All but 64 of these agreed. Of 
the 198 students, 131 signed. Signa- 
tories also included 33 faculty, 10 
research, and 42 who just live in 
Cambridge. 

“Most people who didn’t sign said 
they didn’t support the war,” said 
research student Jack Stauder. “ But 
they were literally afraid to sign any 
statement, however mild, because 
they felt they might be punished by 
the government in a future witch- 
hunt, perhaps by being drafted or 
denied a job or denied funds for 
research.” 


able . . . However . . . Christ went 
down to Hell after his Resurrection 
and by ‘the fact of his presence iim- 
parted a blessing. There can be there- 
fore no place on earth from which a 
minister of the Church should be de- 
barred in the performance of his 
duties.” 


To which Peter Jenkins, general sec- 
retary of FoR, has replied pointing 
out ‘that “The presence of Christ in 
Hell after his Resurrection was not 
to bless Hell, but ‘those who were iin 
it.” If it’s a question of blessing the 
crew, it could be done much more 
suitably in church, without causing 
“the misunderstanding which is now 
widespread.” 

Further efforts to persuade the Dean 
to change his mind were being con- 
sidered. 


Sunday nights and argue with each 
other over a pint of beer.” 


The First of May Group is claiming 
more and more adherents, particular- 
ly from among young trade union 
militants in Scotland and Wales where 
more conventional political protest 
has been ruled out in favour of anar- 
chic attacks. 


Since it began in May 1966 the group 
has carried out about 100 bombings 
all over Europe. 


The attacks are carried out with care- 
ful precision (no life has ever been 
lost and no on-the-spot arrests ever 
been made) and they follow a rigid 
pattern. The day before the attack 
the police are tipped off (‘We don’t 
tell them where we are going, of 
course, we just let them know we are 
on the move. It’s really a gesture of 
arrogance’). After the bomb is ex- 
ploded a letter is sent to a leading 
newspaper setting out the reasons for 
the attack. 


In each press release the Group state 
a double-edged principle. They use 
the bomb-throwing to indicate “ soli- 
darity ” with a comrade who has been 
jailed or victimised by the Spanish 
police but they also broadcast a wider 
appeal against “imperialist aggres- 
sion”. 

This latter strategy is aimed at arous- 
ing the Left to the broader issues 
which confront radical movements 
throughout the world and to create 
a popular revolutionary movement. 

I guess the only way to judge the suc- 
cess or otherwise of this delinquent 
set of political values is to count the 
number of bombs which go off in 
London this year. 


= 


Elliott deny fence bid 
but admit C-5A deal 


Elliott-Automation have denied that 
they are trying to sell the Americans 
Tobias seismic detectors for use in the 
proposed McNamara fence in Viet- 
nam. But this week a spokesman for 
the British company confirmed to 
Peace News that the firm tis supplying 
$5: million worth of equipment for 
the giantt US Air Force transport air- 
crait, ‘the C-5A. 

At Friday’s Cambridge Dennis Healey 
reception, leaflets giving details about 
the Elliott-Automation bids for equip- 
ment for the McNamara line were in 
evidence, based on quotes from a 
Sunday Times story printed tin Peace 
News recently. This claimed ‘that 
Elliott equipment is at present under- 
going fiteld trials in Korea. 

On Tuesday this week Elfiott-Automa- 
tion’s PRO denied that this was true, 
and said that his firm was not trying 
to sell the equipment for use in 
Korea or in Vietnam, although it 
would be suitable for this Kind of use. 
“We have demonstrated this equip- 
ment for security purposes” he said. 
“Tt would ‘be useful on Jong frontiers 
where for example there might be 
drug smugglers.” It was quite likely 
that the Americans would be using 
similar types of equipment in Korea 
and Vietnam, but so far as it could 
tell, Elliott-Automation was not in- 
volved. 

He confirmed that computers made 
by the firm, in Britain, are being used 
in the C-5A which will start to come 
into service next year, and ‘the huge 
mock-up of which was unveiled by 
Lyndon Johnson on March 2 in 
Georgia. 

Fifty of the aircraft—by far the larg- 
est in the world—are to be built. 
Elliott’s equipment will help ‘it to 
land in cross-winds, on makeshift 


runways—in other words, in combat 
conditions. But the PRO stressed that 
the $5 million that is Elliott’s share 
of the contract lis only a tiny propor- 
tion of ‘the ‘total cost, which ‘is well 
over $1,000 million. 

“ We've got a toehold in ‘the American 
market now” he said. This was the 
first time Eliott equipment had been 
supplied to American military air- 
craft. Supplying for military aircraft 
was also pretty well the only way of 
getting ‘into the civil market in this 
field, since all American civil ‘trans- 
ports tended to be adaptations of 
military ones. 


Protest at British firms helping the 
American war-machine is spreading. 
On Monday the Radical Students 
Alliance have called for demonstra- 
tions at Imperial College, against 'the 
visit of a recruiting officer from Dow 
Chemicals (UK), the British subsidi- 
ary of the napalm makers. ~ 

In fact the Confederation of British 
Industry is apparently worried that 
this kind of protest may escalate, as 
it has ‘in the US, where Dow has had 
to put on a major public relations 
campaign to try ‘to counter-the effect. 
(A lavish press kit has been sent to 
the editors of all student newspapers 
in the US, for example.) 

‘“A boycott would certainly give stu- 
dents greater political power than 
they otherwise would have,” said the 
CBI. (Guardian, March 12.) “ But why 
don’t they complain at what their own 
universities are doing? A lot of them 
have physics laboratories with work 
covered by the Official Secrets Act.” 
An excellent suggestion—get to lt. 
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